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MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


BOOKS FOR THE CIVILIAN, THE SOLDIER AND SAILOR— 
INCLUDING OFFICIAL ARMY TEXTS, BOOKS ON 
AVIATION, MILITARY HYGIENE, ETC. 





A WARNING TO AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN 
THE WAR AFTER THE WAR 


BY ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Co-author of “ Charles Frohman, Manager and Man,” etc. 
The most timely and significant book that the 
European conflict has produced, because it tells 
what is likely to happen when the armies re- 
turn to peaceful pursuits. The ble effects 
of peace on the trade of the United States are 

interpreted in comprehensive and forceful fash- 

ion. Frontispiece. Cloth. Net, $1.25. 


JoHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


THE MILITARY AND COLONIAL 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY HONORABLE ELIHU ROOT 


Mr. Root was fifteen years ago an advocate of 
preparedness. This volume contains addresses 
and state papers chiefly on problems arising 
from the war with Spain in 1898. 


wrvi + 502 pages. $2.50 net. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Press, 8 Randall Hall, 
Mass. 





Cambridge, 





AMERICA’S KITCHENER 
LEONARD WOOD—PROPHET OF 


PREPAREDNESS 


BY ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Author of “ The War After the War,” etc. 

A character study of the most distinguished liv- 
ing American soldier told in terms of a life of 
action, embodying in deed and speech the na- 
tional service that the United States must have 
to maintain her world place. 

Frontispiece. Cloth. Net, 75 cents. 


Joun LANE CoMPany, Publishers, New York. 


LIFE AT THE U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
BY REAR-ADMIRAL RALPH EARLE, U.S. N. 


This volume is vital to the young aspirant to a 
naval officership and important to his parents. 
It is a useful and most interesting exposition of 
the making of a naval officer, his studies, disci- 
emg and amusements. The volume has won 
igh —_ from Assistant Sec’y of the Navy 
Frank 
troduction. 


G. P. Pcutnam’s Sons, New York. 


RESISTANCE OF THE AIR AND 


AVIATION 
TRANSLATED BY JEROME C. HUNSAKER 


This standard book on the subject will be of 

articular interest just now in view of our com- 
| a aerial activities. The researches it em- 
bodies have gained for the author the Fourney- 
ron Prize, and also the Langley Gold Medal, 
= by the Smithsonian Institute of Wash- 


With a photogravure frontispiece, 27 folding plates and 137 
iiluetrations ne diagrams in the tect. 4to, $10.00 net. 


HovGHtTon MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston. 


THE LORD & TAYLOR BOOK SHOP 


Can supply you with any of the books mentioned in the col- 
umns of he New Republic. 

If it is inconvenient for you to visit the shop, your mail 
order will receive careful attention. 


88th Street and-§th Avenue, New York. 
Ground r. 





in Roosevelt, who has also written an In- 
73 INustrations and Map. $2.00. 








Conducted by DovuBLEepay, Pace & Co. 
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The INTERNATIONAL MILITARY DIGEST 


is a current cyclopedia of military science in 
every country and in its every phase. st- 
he contents of 80 odd periodicals from 14 
languages, it summarizes month by month, in 
compact, easily available form, all the latest 
information in a broad and very rapidly gene. 
ing field. Edited at West Point by experts, it 
is ized as the international authority. 

Su bera receive with their subscription a 
bound cumulated annual volume. A few vol- 
— for 1915 and 1916 are still available at $ 


eac 
Subscription $5 a year. 
Including bound annual cumulative volume. 
INTERNATIONAL MILITARY DIGEST, 
241 W. 37th St. New York City. 


AWAKE! U.S.A!  }© 
BY WILLIAM FREEMAN 


The last word on preparedness—all the “ vita! 

statistics " covered in a single book, overwhelm- 

ing in its evidence, clear as glass in its amaz- 

ing analysis of the situation! Seventy startling 

diagrams help the reader to visualize the facts. 

“ As indisputable as the multiplication table.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 

12mo. Net $2.00. 

Grorce H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York. 

Publishers in America for Hopper & SrTrovucurTon. 


WEST POINT IN OUR NEXT WAR 


BY GENERAL MAXWELL VAN ZANDT 
WOODHULL 
General Woodhull points out the only way to 
create and maintain an army. 
This volume, published last year, boldly advo- 
cated conscription, at a time when it was par- 
ticularly unpopular to do so. His findings have 
been justified, and this book is to-day the only 
one that discusses the subjects most vital to our 
success in war. Price $1.25 net. 
G. I. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


New and revised edition 
THE ELEMENTS OF MILITARY 


HYGIENE 


BY P. M. ASHBURN 
Major Medical Corps, U. 8. Army. 
“The most successful attempt u 
time to afford officers and men o 











to the present 
the line of the 
army that knowledge of hygiene necessary to 
the proper performance of their duties.”—The 

Military Surgeon. 
toed as a textbook by the army and the or- 
ganized militia. $1.50 net, at all bookstores. 
HovuGHTon MIFFLIN CoMPaNy, Boston. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE AEROPLANE 
A Study of the Principles of Flight 
BY CAPTAIN DUCHENE. TRANSLATED BY 
JOHN H. LEDEBOER AND T. 0’B. HUBBARD 
“ A good presentation of the most advanced in- 
formation on the physical basis and the me- 
chanical theory of aviation, and contains many 
useful and concisely solved problems that will 
appeal to amateurs and professionals devoted 
So Ge practical study of the aeroplane.”—<Sci- 
 Probabl 





the best brief book on the subject.” 
Booklist a 


New Bdition. 8vo. Net, $2.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York. 


BRENTANO’S 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


provides for prompt and safe delivery of Books 
of all Publishers, including the new books 
advertised on this page. 


BRENTANO’S** Avg, ang 27 st, 
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The clean play is the most successful of all plays. Clean literature and 
clean womanhood are the keystones of civilization. Not a store in 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, or elsewhere has been able to sup- 
ply the demand for MY UNKNOWN CHUM, “the cleanest 
and best all-around book in the English language.” 








“ Life is too short for reading inferior books ”—Bryce 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


(““AGUECHEEK”) 
Foreword by HENRY GARRITY 


** An Ideal Chum.” You will read it often and like it better the oftener you 
read it—once read it will be your chum as it is now the chum of thousands. You 
will see France, Belgium, England, Italy and America—men and women in a 
new light that has naught to do with the horrors of war. 


It fulfils to the letter Lord Rosebery’s definition of the three-fold function 
of a book—*“ TO FURNISH INFORMATION, LITERATURE, RECREATION.” 


What Critical Book-Lovers Say: 





SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, Chief Justice of Canada: “*My Unknown 
Chum’ is a wonderful book. I can repeat some of the pages almost by heart. 
I buy it to give to those I love and to friends who can appreciate a good book.” 











PHILIP GIBBS, most brilliant of the English war CARDINAL GASQUET, the _ world's 
correspondents: scholar: 
‘*My Unknown Chum’ ts delightful. “TI bave read ‘My Unknown Chum’ 
greatest possible pleasure."’ 
GOVERNOR DAVID L. WALSH, of Massachusetts ALICE M. BRADLEY, author of the Belas 
“*My Unknown Chum '’—I cannot too strongly duction—* The Governor's Lady 
express the pleasure and companionship I found “The title ‘My Unknown Chum’ most t 
in this excellent book. It is all that is claimed for describes the book. It is a chum, a cor ar 
it—even more, It is not only a companion, but a with old-time manners and all-time observa 
friend.”’ and philosophy. He takes you with him and 
lights you. What delicious humor!” 
J. A. JUDD, of The Literary Digest: THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY—the la: 
“TIT love books. I love my Iibrary, in which are wholesale boksellers 
more than three hundred of the world’s best “*My Unknown Chum’ is a wonderful! | 
works. If driven by adversity to a hall bedroom, appeals to the cultivated classes—has a r: 
I could select five books that would supply me able sale. We sell more copies than we d 
with delightful reading matter for the remainder many ‘best selling’ novels." 
of my days—the first selection would be ‘My CHARLES E. LAURIAT, Jr., of Boston. 
Unknown Chum.’” “*My Unknown Chum’ is the best book I ever 
read—the publisher will never get another like it 
THE NEW YORK SUN: COL. F. A. HEYGATE LAMBERT, Cavalry Clut 
“They don’t write such English nowadays. The London: 
book is charming.” “*My Unknown Chum’ delighted me.” 


Youth ripening into manhood or womanhood will find MY UNKNOWN 
CHUM the best of comrades all through life. Preachy? Not a bit of it! He 
is a delightful chum who introduces you to about all that is worth while. He 
will go with you to the theatre—take you behind the scenes if you like, tell you 
about the art, the soul of the play-house, with never a word or thought of the 
sensualistic rubbish that features only the flesh-mummer, her toothbrush bril- 
liancy and the stage door—that leads to so many family scandals, domestic wreck- 
age and divorce. 


$1.50 Net, Postpaid $1.65; at Bookstores, or 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Publishers, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, U. S. A. 
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The best brief life of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


BY LORD CHARNWOOD 


“The most complete interpretation of Lincoln as 
yet produced, and presented in such artistic form 
that it may well become classic.”—American His- 
torical Revtew. 

“ Bound to take a first rank in the literature of Lin- 
coln, and in many respects may be pronounced the 
best of biographies yet produced.”—The Nation. 
Octavo, with portrait, $2.00 net. 


By the author of “ Europe Since 1815” 


THE_FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION AND NAPOLEON 


BY CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 


Professor of History, Columbia University. With 
numerous maps in color and black and white. $2.50 
net. Just ready. 

Hazen’s “Europe Since 1815” (9th large printing, 
$3.75 net) has been one of the most widely read re- 
cent books of non-fiction. The author now fur- 
nishes the companion volume which, with the earlier 
book, makes an unusually readable and authorita- 
tive history of Europe since 1789. 


“No more than a step from ‘ Treasure Island.’” 


—Evening Sun (N. Y.) 
‘TREASURE 


BY GERTRUDE S. MATHEWS 


“Treasure” is the true record of an adventurous 
search for a lost mine in tropical South America. 
The principal character is a luxury-loving, orchid- 
admiring, scent-enjoying person on the one hand, 
and, on the other, a personality strong and direct 
enough to cope easily with the demands of the gold 
camp. Profusely illustrated from photographs. 
$2.00 net. 


About William James 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILLIAM JAMES 


BY T. FLOURNOY 


TRANSLATED BY EDWIN B. HOLT and 
WILLIAM JAMES, JR. 


“It would seem that nothing could be more lucid 
than James’ own expression, but this book does 
throw light on James, and in its brief compass, pre- 
sents practically all his contributions to modern 
thought.”"—New York Evening Post. $1.30 net. 
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The Great “Labor” Novel 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


BY MARTIN A. NEXO 


The Nation says: “As with ‘ Jean-Christophe,’ 

is a career of experiment, of search for the i. 
ing of life—and a successful search. It is a book 
for the world; one cannot lay it down without a 
sense of quickened emotion and enlarged vision.” 
Vol. I. Boyhood. Vol. II. Apprenticeship. Vol. III. 
The Great Struggle. Vol. IV. Daybreak. English 
translation just completed in four volumes. Each, 
$1.50 net. 


“The noblest novel of the century” 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 


BY ROMAIN ROLLAND 


“* Hats off, gentlemen—a genius.’ . One may 
mention ‘Jean-Christophe’ in the same breath 
with Balzac’s ‘Lost Illusions’; it is as big as that. 
. . « It is moderate praise to call it with Edmund 
Gosse ‘that noblest work of fiction of the twentieth 
century. . . . A book as big, as elemental, as 
original as though the art of fiction began today. 

We have nothing comparable in English lit- 
erature. . . "Springfield Republican. English 
translation complete in three volumes. Each, $1.75 
net. The set, $5.00 


By the author of “ North of Boston” 


MOUNTAIN INTERVAL 


BY ROBERT FROST 


“TI do not know who left unwritten the vibrant, 
intimate, exquisitely human realizations that Robert 
Frost has here given living verbal form to. But 
they are of the very essence of individualized uni- 
versality. One answers to them as to one’s own, 
yet marvels that they have thus been made con- 
crete.”—J. B. Kerroot, in Life. $1.25 net. 


By the author of “ Challenge” 


THESE TIMES 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


“Mr. Untermeyer reveals a more lyrical sympathy 
with the modern world than is found in either Mr. 
Masters or Mr. Frost. He may well become the 
most truly poetical interpreter of our day.”—JoHN 
Erskine, on “Challenge,” in The Yale Review. 
$1.25 net. 





“ KNOWLEDGE of the contents of Hazen’s ‘ Europe Since 1815’ is absolutely 
necessary to any one who takes the least pride in his opinion concerning con- 
temporary conditions. But don’t let the fact that it is a vital duty to read this book 
deter you from doing so. It is not only admirably written, admirably condensed, and 
actually informative, but it is intensely interesting. It reads like a thrilling historical 
novel. A master plot overshadows its pages as the struggle of the whole people for 
some ‘ say so’ in the conduct of their own affairs conflicts with the powerful interests 
of aristocracy.”—H. B. SELL in The Chicago Daily News. 


UROPE since 1815, by Charles D. Hazen. 
$3.75 net. 


With numerous maps. 9th large printing. 








19 West 44th Street 
New York 
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authority of the new world in the counsels of the 

? league of nations. It will strengthen the specifi- 

ontents . “a ; 

: cally American influence upon the joint policy of 

aiadet Sates the Allied Powers. Before the treaty of peace i 
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HE probable addition of Brazil to the for- 
midable list of the enemies of Germany sug- 
gests promising possibilities. Participation in 

the war by the South and Central American states 
will not add appreciably to the military and finan- 
cial strength of the anti-German combination; but 
it will add substantially to the moral strength of the 
léague and to the diplomatic opportunities of the 
existing situation for American statesmanship. It 
will tend to complete the moral and diplomatic 
isolation of Germany. It will help further to dis- 
integrate the old system of international law with 
its combination of irresponsible belligerency and 
equally irresponsible neutrality, and to substitute 
for it a better system which will seek to make all 
enlightened and inoffensive nations jointly responsi- 
ble for the international security and order. It will 
afford the President an immediate excuse to pro- 
pose the incorporation of the Monroe Doctrine 
into international law and to secure from the Euro- 
pean Allies a formal guaranty against aggressive 
diplomatic or military operations in the western 
hemisphere. Finally, it will have the advantage 
for the American government of increasing the 





framing the settlement. In so far as Central and 
South America can be brought in, America will be 
the more likely to succeed in securing respectful 
consideration for its peculiar interests. 


OUR justices of the United States Supreme 

Court believe that the Oregon minimum wage 
law is constitutional; four believe that it is un- 
constitutional. One, having been of counsel, may 
not express an opinion. So much appears from 
the decision rendered by the court last Monday. 
Since the state supreme court, from which the 
case was appealed, had sustained the law, the 
effect of this equal division is that the measure 
stands as a constitutional enactment. It is hardly 
more than an accident of procedure that the 
result was not just the reverse. If the ag. 
grieved employer had happened to choose the 
course taken by the railroads in fighting the Adam- 
son law, and brought an injunction suit in the 
federal district court, and if, as has so often hap- 
pened, the district court had given the benefit ot 
the doubt to the employer, and held the law uncon- 
stitutional, the effect of an equal division in the 
Supreme Court would have been to affirm the ad- 
verse decision, and the law would have been inya!- 
idated.' On such precarious chances the fate of « 
law of the first importance has depended. Noth- 
ing could bring more strikingly to light the con- 
stant peril of leaving to the courts their present 
power of reviewing legislation under the Fifth and 
Fourteenth amendments. 


A* ultimate adverse decision in the courts is 
not the only risk to which social legislation 
will be exposed, so long as the courts retain their 
anomalous power over legislation. There is the 
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enervating and deadening delay as the cases drag 
their way in endless litigation. The Oregon mini- 
mum wage law was passed in 1913. The following 
year it safely passed the gauntlet of the state courts. 
Only in April, 1917, is it finally sustained in the 
United States Supreme Court. During those four 
years, which should have been years of fruitful 
experiment and practical experience, we have had 
instead a complete and useless paralysis. Instead 
of taking advantage of the popular impulse which 
resulted, in 1912 and 1913, in minimum wage laws 
in eleven different states, instead of utilizing it to 
energize the administration of these laws, we have 
allowed it to dissipate, while lawyers argued and 
courts deliberated. In the meantime state officials 
have hesitated to enforce minimum wage laws, and 
_ legislatures in other states have hesitated to pass 
new ones. Now the popular impulse has been 
diverted to other channels, and the invaluable social 
energy generated in the presidential campaign of 
1912 is lost. Is not this too heavy a price to pay 
for an antiquated constitutional remnant of our 
forefathers’ distrust of democracies? 


F as a part of the organization for war it be- 
comes necessary to conserve the American food 
supply and regulate its distribution, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover is incontestably better qualified than any 
other American to be placed in charge of the work. 
The statement, consequently, that he will return 
to this country and: become the head of the Food 
Bureau in the Council of National Defense will be 
greeted with unalloyed satisfaction. But if he 
abandons his existing work at the call of his coun- 
try, the government of his country should reward 
him by assuring the success of the task of philan- 
thropy which has absorbed his energies since the 
beginning of the war. It should place at the dis- 
posal of the Commission for Belgium Relief a 
regular appropriation abundantly sufficient to 
maintain a food supply for the people of Belgium 
and northern France. The American govern- 
ment is now about to lend billions of dollars to 
France and Russia to assist those countries in carry- 
ing on the war.. It certainly can afford to lend, 
or better to give, a few hundred millions to Bel- 
gium so as to assist in keeping alive the innocent 
and suffering victims of ruthless German aggres- 
sion. Now that the American nation has entered 
the war not merely to protect its legal rights but 
for the purpose in part of preventing such crimes 
as the violation of Belgium, it cannot testify more 
emphatically and effectively to the sincerity of its 
new attitude than by assuming a large part of the 
burden which the British and French governments 
have been assuming for the feeding of the Belgian 


people. 
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T is absurd that Miss Rankin’s vote on the 
question of war and peace should be exagger- 
ated to the size of a great political incident, that 
it should be supposed to have some bearing upon 
the ability of Miss Rankin’s sex to play a capable 
and useful part in politics. What Miss Rankin did 
was to hesitate as to how she should vote and 
finally to join the minority against the declaration 
of war. Whether or not her vote was accompanied 
by tears is doubtful, but she certainly cast it under 
the influence of strong emotion. This was not a 
heroic performance. It afforded no indication of 
the future regeneration of legislative assemblies 
owing to the presence in their midst of women. 
No more did it prophesy their future degeneration 
from the same cause. It afforded no indication of 
any ability on Miss Rankin’s part to bring unusual 
political intelligence to her work as Congresswo- 
man. Even the importance of her decision to vote 
against war can easily be over-emphasized, for, 
apparently, she hesitated up to the last moment 
and narrowly escaped a vote for war under the 
influence of the ordinary “patriotic” or “political” 
motive. But her behavior, although it was per- 
haps undistinguished and unmeaning in substance 
was neither undistinguished nor insignificant in 
manner. What Miss Rankin added to the Congres- 
sional deliberation about war and peace was not 
a note of competence or wisdom, but one of sincer- 
ity. In being of two minds until the last moment 
whether to vote for war or peace she was only 
acting as the representative of the majority of 
American men and women. She was only repro- 
ducing the actual state of mind of most of he: 
fellow legislators only a few weeks before. In 
betraying emotion when she finally cast her vote 
she was only behaving as her fellow legislators 
might well have behaved under the same circum- 
stances. If a few men had shown as much emotion 
in voting for war as Miss Rankin did in voting for 
peace, there would be a better prospect of securing 
their assistance in making the war fruitful. What 
Miss Rankin did was to suffer the full force of the 
conflict between patriotism and humanism and to 
express it with unofficial candor. If she can con- 
tinue to be similarly sincere, she will add a quality 
to the deliberations of the House of Representa- 
tives which it needs quite as much at the present 
time as it needs competence and wisdom. 


April 14, 1917 


OME British official has put the London Nation 

on the list of papers which cannot be sent to 
foreign countries. Having become a partner of 
the British Empire in a war for democracy, Ameri- 
cans are now forbidden to read the foremost organ 
of the English liberal democracy. By issuing the 
order the very week America entered the war the 
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bureaucrats certainly selected a handsome moment 
for this piece of grotesque stupidity. It was genial 
and tactful of them, for the Nation is one of the 
two or three English publications that have con- 
sistently worked for Anglo-American coéperation. 
The weekly has been a conspicuous friend of this 
country and of the Wilson administration, and no 
paper in England has done more to assist America’s 
entrance into the war. Indeed the Nation might 
well claim a triumph for its policy. Yet in the very 
moment when its faith in America is most com- 
pletely vindicated, Americans are informed that 
they cannot read the Nation because it would con- 
taminate them. It is a grave discourtesy to the 
American government, an act unworthy of an ally, 
and a complete blunder. Those Americans who 
read the Nation are not a great number, but they 
are influential. They will assume that the Nation’s 
criticisms of Mr. Lloyd George’s government are 
responsible for the suppression. Naturally they 
will assume the worst. They will say that some- 
thing must be going so wrong that Americans dare 
not be informed about it. If the present British 
government had set out deliberately to put itself 
under suspicion it could not have done so more 


effectively. 


INCE an emergency is often made the reason 

for hastily sweeping aside anything that seems 
obstructive to the accomplishment of a single end, 
the present situation is apt to encourage the break- 
down of various standards which it has taken years 
to establish. One code which is early threatened 
is the body of Civil Service regulations. Expe- 
rience at the time of the Spanish-American war 
shows what can happen. In the haste to build the 
necessary administrative organization, the com- 
petitive restrictions in different branches were set 
aside and a great number of politically chosen 
appointees were rushed into office. Later on many 
of them were “ covered ”’ into the classified service 
by one statute or another. In the present instance 
Congress should make sure that there are not 
enough applicants already on the certified lists 
before it sweeps away the slowly won standards. 


T is evident from Mr. Root’s speech and from 
editorials appearing in the party papers that 
the Republicans have decided to abandon the agita- 
tion for a coalition Cabinet. That agitation never 
took account of the fact that coalition under a 
party government merely divided responsibility and 
stifled criticism. A patriotic and candid opposi- 
tion is extremely important, in that it presents the 
country with a real alternative when one is needed. 
We shall get along far better by putting full re- 
sponsibility upon the Democrats for the direction 
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of the war and equally full responsibility upon the 
Republicans for cordial support whenever possible 
and a positive substitute where differences of policy 
exist. The maintenance of party lines does not 
apply, of course, to positions below Cabinet rank. 
There the nation will expect the administration to 
select men without regard to party. As the or- 
ganization of the government is now shaping itself 
the actual technical management of the war is 
to be concentrated in the National Council of De- 
fense, related in matters of large policy to Congress 
and the President through its Cabinet members. 
The necessary distinctions and connections between 
party government and expert administration can 
probably be worked out along these lines. 


REAL need of the near future is the es- 

tablishment of a national organization for 
the protection of freedom of speech. No matter 
how temperate the general disposition of public 
opinion, and no matter how sincere the higher 
officials in most jurisdictions may be not to interfere 
with the free expression of opinion, war always 
brings with it a tendency to intolerance, to consider 
criticism of public officials and public policy so 
dangerous to the public welfare as to justify sup- 
pression. Over-zealous officials are prone to strain 
the administration of the laws and to include under 
the condemnation of a penal statute many expres- 
sions of opinion which are innocent and perhaps 
useful attempts to arouse opposition to the gov- 
ernment. If there is an organization in existence 
which will guarantee to every person arrested for 
alleged violation of the laws controlling public 
utterance his full legal rights, these officials are 
likely to be more circumspect in their activities. 
Such an organization should not be composed ex- 
clusively or preponderantly of people who are 
opposed to American participation in the war. It 
can claim and should receive the support of liberals 
of all degrees of belligerency, who agree in 
believing that the utmost practicable freedom of 
expression is necessary. 


HERE is published elsewhere in this issue 

the result of an investigation made by Mr. 
William Hard on the number and equipment of 
the small boats now possessed by the American 
navy, which are capable of being used as submarine 
chasers. The investigation indicates a rather infe- 
rior state of preparation in this respect, and some 
question may be raised as to the propriety of pub- 
lishing these facts at the present time. The answer 
to such questions is sufficiently obvious. The 
facts are to a large extent a matter of public 
record, and those which are not on record have 
been furnished for publication by officials in the 
Navy Department. The German government, if 
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it needed such information, has long been in pos- 
session thereof. On the other hand, the American 
public has not been very completely informed in 
relation to this particular condition, and the pub- 
lication of the information has a clear public 
value. It will increase popular support for the 
concentration of sufficient energy early and 
adequate measures to meet the deficiency. 





Who Willed American Partici- 
pation 


ACIFIST agitators who have been so courage- 
ously opposing, against such heavy odds, 
American participation in the war have been the 
victims of one natural but considerable mistake. 
They have insisted that the chief beneficiaries of 
American participation would be the munition- 
makers, bankers and in general the capitalist class, 
that the chief sufferers would be the petty business 
men and the wage-earners. They have conse- 
quently considered the former classes to be conspir- 
ing in favor of war, and now that war has come, 
they condemn it as the work of a small but power- 
ful group of profiteers. Senator Norris had some 
such meaning in his head when he asserted that a 
declaration of war would be equivalent to 
stamping “ the dolar mark on the American flag.” 
This explanation of the great decision is an 
absurd mistake, but the pacifists have had some 
excuses for making it. They have seen a great 
democratic nation gradually forced into war, in 
spite of the manifest indifference or reluctance of 
the majority of its population; and they have rightly 
attributed the successful pressure to the ability of a 
small but influential minority to impose its will on 
the rest of the country. But the numerically insig- 
nificant class whose influence has been successfully 
exerted in favor of American participation does 
not consist of the bankers and the capitalists. 
Neither will they be the chief beneficiaries of Amer- 
ican participation. The bankers and the capitalists 
have favored war, but they have favored it with- 
out realizing the extent to which it would injure 
their own interests, and their support has been 
one of the most formidable political obstacles 
to American participation. The effective and deci- 
sive work on behalf of war has been accomplished 
by an entirely different class—a class which must 
be comprehensively but loosely described as the 
“ intellectuals.” P 
The American nation is entering this war under 
the influence of a moral verdict reached after the 
utmost deliberation by the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the community. They gradually came to a 
decision that the attack made by Germany on the 
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international order was sufficiently flagrant and 
dangerous to justify this country in abandoning its 
cherished isolation and in using its resources to 
bring about German defeat. But these thoughtfu! 
people were always a small minority. They were 
able to impose their will upon a reluctant or indif- 
ferent majority partly because the increasingly 
offensive nature of German military and diplomatic 
policy made plausible opposition to American par- 
ticipation very difficult, but still more because of the 
overwhelming preponderance of pro-Allies convic- 
tion in the intellectual life of the country. If the 
several important professional and social groups 
could have voted separately on the question of war 
and peace, the list of college professors would prob- 
ably have yielded the largest majority in favor of 
war, except perhaps that contained in the Social 
Register. A fighting anti-German spirit was more 
general among physicians, lawyers and clergymen 
than it was among business men—except those with 
Wall Street and banking connections. Finally, it 
was not less general among writers on magazines 
and in the newspapers. They popularized what 
the college professors had been thinking. Owing 
to this consensus of influences opposition to pro- 
Allies orthodoxy became intellectually somewhat 
disreputable, and when a final decision had to be 
made this factor counted with unprecedented and 
overwhelming force. College professors headed 
by a President who had himself been a college pro- 
fessor contributed more effectively to the decision 
in favor of war than did the farmers, the business 
men or the politicians. 

When one considers the obstacles to American 
entrance into the war, the more remarkable and 
unprecedented does the final decision become. 
Every other belligerent had something immediate 
and tangible to gain by participating and to lose 
by not participating. Either they were invaded or 
were threatened with invasion. Either they 
dreaded the loss of prestige or territory or coveted 
some kind or degree of national aggrandizement. 
Even Australia and Canada, who had little or noth- 
ing to gain from fighting, could not have refused to 
fight without severing their connection with the 
British Empire, and behaving in a manner which 
would have been considered treacherous by their 
fellow Britons. But the American people were 
not forced into the war either by fears or 
hopes or previously recognized obligations. On the 
contrary, the ponderable and tangible realities of 
the immediate situation counseled neutrality. They 
were revolted by the hideous brutality of the war 
and its colossal waste. Participation must be pur- 
chased with a similarly colossal diversion of Ameri- 
can energy from constructive to destructive work, 
the imposition of a similarly heavy burden upon 
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the future production of American labor. It 
implied the voluntary surrender of many of those 
advantages which had tempted our ancestors to 
cross the Atlantic and settle in the New World. 
As against these certain costs there were no 
equally tangible compensations. The legal rights 
of American citizens were, it is true, being violated, 
and the structure of international law with which 
American security was traditionally associated was 
being shivered, but the nation had weathered a 
similar storm during the Napoleonic Wars and at 
that time participation in the conflict had been 
wholly unprofitable. By spending a small portion 
of the money which will have to be spent in helping 
the Allies to beat Germany, upon preparations 
exclusively for defense, the American nation could 
have protected for the time being the inviolability 
of its own territory and its necessary communica- 
tions with the Panama Canal. Many considera- 
tions of national egotism counselled such a policy. 
But although the Hearst newspapers argued most 
persuasively on behalf of this course, it did not 
prevail. Tne American nation allowed itself to be 
captured by those upon whom the more remote and 
less tangible reasons for participation acted 
with compelling authority. For the first time in 
history a wholly independent nation has entered a 
great and costly war under the influence of ideas 
rather than immediate interests and without any 
expectation of gains, except those which can be 
shared with all liberal and inoffensive nations. 


The United States might have blundered into the 
war at any time during the past two years, but to 
have entered, as it is now doing, at the right time 
and in the clear interest of a purely international 
program required the exercise of an intellectualized 
and imaginative leadership. And in supplying the 
country with this leadership Mr. Wilson was inter- 
preting the ideas of thoughtful Americans who 
wished their country to be fighting on the side of 
international right, but not until the righteousness 
of the Allied cause was unequivocally established. 
It has taken some time to reach this assurance. 
The war originated in conflicting national ambi- 
tions among European Powers for privileged eco- 
nomic and political positions in Africa and Asia, 
and if it had continued to be a war of this kind there 
never could have been a question of American inter- 
vention. Germany, however, had been dreaming 
of a more glorious goal than Bagdad and a mightier 
heritage than that of Turkey. She betrayed her 
dream by attacking France through Belgium and 
by threatening the foundations of European order. 
The crucifying of Belgium established a strong pre- 
sumption against Germany, but the case was not 
complete. There still remained the dubious origin 
of the war. There still remained a doubt whether 
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the defeat of German militarism might not mean a 
dangerous triumph of Russian autocracy. Above 
all there remained a more serious doubt whether 
the United States in aiding the Allies to beat Ger- 
many might not be contributing merely to the 
establishment of a new and equally unstable and 
demoralizing Balance of Power in Europe. It was 
well, consequently, to wait and see whether the 
development of the war would not do away with 
some of the ambiguities and misgivings, while at 
the same time to avoid doing anything to embarrass 
the Allies. The waiting policy has served. Ger- 
many was driven by the logic of her original ag- 
gression to threaten the security of all neutrals con- 
nected with the rest of the world by maritime com- 
munications. ‘The Russian autocracy was over- 
thrown, because it betrayed its furtive kinship with 
the German autocracy. Finally, President Wilson 
used the waiting period for the education of Ameri- 
can public opinion. His campaign speeches proph- 
esied the abandonment of American isolation in 
the interest of a League of Peace. His note of last 
December to the belligerents brought out the sin- 
ister secrecy of German peace terms and the com- 
parative frankness of that of the Allies. His 
address to the Senate clearly enunciated the only 
program on behalf of which America could inter- 
vene in European affairs. Never was there a purer 
and more successful example of Fabian political 
strategy, for Fabianism consists not merely in wait- 
ing but in preparing during the meantime for the 
successful application of a plan to a confused and 
dangerous situation. 

What Mr. Wilson did was to apply patience and 
brains to a complicated and difficult but developing 
political situation. He was distinguished from his 
morally indigrant pro-Allies fellow countrymen, 
who a few months ago were abusing him for seek- 
ing to make a specifically American contribution to 
the issues of the war, just as Lincoln was distin- 
guished from the abolitionists, not so much by dif- 
ference in purposes as by greater political wisdom 
and intelligence. It is because of his Fabianism, 
because he insisted upon waiting until he had estab- 
lished a clear connection between American inter- 
vention and an attempt to create a community of 
nations, that he can command and secure for 
American intervention the full allegiance of the 
American national conscience. His achievement is 
a great personal triumph, but it is more than that. 
It is an illustration and a prophecy of the part 
which intelligence and in general the “ intellectual ” 
class have an opportunity of playing in shaping 
American policy and in moulding American life. 
The intimate association between action and ideas, 
characteristic of American political practice at its 
best has been vindicated once more. The associa- 
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tion was started at the foundation of the Republic 
and was embodied in the work of the Fathers, but 
particularly in that of Hamilton. It was carried 
on during the period of the Civil War and was 
embodied chiefly in the patient and penetrating 
intelligence which Abraham Lincoln brought to his 
task. It has just been established in the region of 
foreign policy by Mr. Wilson’s discriminating effort 
to keep the United States out of the war until it 
could go in as the instrument of an exclusively inter- 
national program and with a fair prospect of get- 
ting its program accepted. In holding to this policy 
Mr. Wilson was interpreting with fidelity and 
imagination the ideas and the aspirations of the 
more thoughtful Americans. His success should 
give them increasing confidence in the contribution 
which they as men of intelligence are capable of 
making to the fulfilment of the better American 
national purposes. 


White Race Solidarity 


T was the Germans who first cried out against 
the infamy of her enemies in setting colored 
troops to fight against her. To die is to die, but to 
die by white if murderous hands is a fate like any 
other. To die by hands overpigmented is a name- 
less horror. Did the Senegalese and Sikhs inflict 
a more cruel death than the British or French in 
whose ranks they were fighting, or than the Ger- 
mans whom they were attempting to kill? Im- 
possible—the world’s most fiendish savagery never 
devised pains more exquisite than those of the 
wounded dying of thirst between the lines of 
trenches. Savagery, indeed, has not often endured 
the sight of such miseries. Could any man of 
color improve upon the agonies of the victims of 
gas bombs, their lungs dissolving in a slow fire? 
Impossible. No—it is monstrous to employ 
colored troops not because they are especially ef- 
fective instruments of death and pain, but be- 
cause the death they deal is unclean. Can one 
expect to find his soul moving in the same white 
heaven if it has been torn from his body by black 
or brown or yellow hands? 

This is race prejudice in its ultimate sublimation. 
But there was also a rational ground for the Ger- 
man protest against the employment of colored 
troops. It offended against the principle of 
solidarity of the white race. Precious solidarity, 
that recurrently flares up into hatreds more savage 
and destructive than hatreds between rival breeds 
of men have ever'been. But it is true, there was 
a solidarity of a sort, in our dealings with other 
races. Here in North America the British and 
French killed their own Indians without much 
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mutual interference. To the south of us the Span- 
ish and Portuguese had working arrangements of 
slavery and extermination which the English and 
French did not try to thwart. French, English, 
Germans, Italians, Belgians, Portuguese have par- 
celed out Africa for exploitation, and though hat- 
ing one another managed down to this war to pre- 
sent a solidarity of oppressiveness to the people to 
whom the continent belonged. What happened 
in the East Indies from Aden to Formosa it would 
be revolting to recount, even if it might prove in- 
teresting. For centuries it was a view universally 
held among the legitimate dwellers by the Indian 
Ocean that a white man is a white man, and the 
very devil. To return to contemporary times, the 
Boxer expedition will prove that white race soli- 
darity has remained a real thing, to cause other 
races to quake with terror. And this is the thing 
that the present war is destroying. 

Formally, white race solidarity has been abol- 
ished. The European Entente Allies can not for- 
get that they owe the tranquillity of their Asiatic 
possessions to the power and goodwill of Japan. 
We in the United States will presently realize how 
fortunate it is that Japan is on our side now, not 
ready to fall upon our defenseless flank. The 
friendly neutrality of China has given the Allied 
group a better understanding of China’s national 
aspirations than could have been derived from the 
events of a generation of peace. India’s desire 
for a fiscal policy that might foster her national 
interests now seems worth the British govern- 
ment’s attention, though exporters protest the dan- 
ger to their trade. And has not Germany her- 
self yielded her passionate devotion to the ideal 
of a white man’s world? What shades of color 
does she find revolting in her allies the Turks? 
And if red Mexicans and yellow Japanese were 
preparing to slay and lay waste on our soil, the 
German’s sacred horror of excess pigment would 
hardly be invoked in our defense. The world is 
becoming dreadfully mixed. Soon we shall be dis- 
tinguishing races by the color of their souls, in- 
stead of their skins. 

And what shall we have lost with the solidarity 
of the white race? The worst scourge that has 
ever afflicted mankind. Out of this solidarity has 
arisen the doctrine that the colored races of the 
earth are as cattle, to be driven or exterminated 
as considerations of interest may decree. What 
the colored races have paid we may pass over in 
silence. What the white race has paid and still 
is paying is our immediate concern. 

Why have we been fighting wars, in the last four 
hundred years, with a fury and persistence unex- 
ampled in earlier history? We have been divid- 
ing the spoils of the colored races. Hence the 
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yast majority of our fallings out. Colonies, not 
bare lands where a thrifty population might find 
homes, but backward civilizations, with movable 
goods to be acquired, men to be driven, have ap- 
peared as a chief cause of almost every modern 
war. What item will future historians set down 
first in their summary of the causes of the present 
war? That cursed word Mesopotamia. Mesopo- 
tamia, a burning desert that might be made to 
yield profits to a white race, out of the sweat of 
a brown race. 

The coming peace will not solve the “ colonial 
question.”” But it will inevitably point the way. 
It is impossible to conceive that the peacemakers 
will not recognize that at least one other “ col- 
ored race,” the Chinese, must be admitted with 
full rights into the family of nations. If China is 
not ready, she must be assured protection and aid 
until her own native force can unfold. Else the 
yearning for colonial plunder, stunned by the war, 
will awaken again and China’s labor power will 
become the bone of new and more desperate con- 
tention among the white-faced nations. The 
Chinese population will groan under oppression. 
But the heaviest price will be paid by the white 
races themselves, in war and preparations for war, 
in a social system distorted for the sake of military 
eficiency, in the warping of productive power to 
“ national political ” ends in place of the supplying 
of the needs of a pacific population. The free 
development of black and brown and yellow must 
be a primary object of international strivings, else 
all races must pay, the white most of all. 


Conscription 


HE principle of conscription for military serv- 

ice, tempered as far as may be by judicious 
methods of selection, is not one that we can expect 
all good citizens to accept without serious ques- 
tioning. It is a horrible thing to send men into 
the firing line, but this is war, and war we have 
accepted as an evil less than the dishonor and 
danger that a blind and supine peace would have 
entailed. Is it not better that those who must risk 
and lose their lives for their country should do so 
by their own free will? Life is not equally dear 
to all, nor death equally terrible. Why should not 
the inevitable price be paid by those to whom it 
seems least grievous? And even if one is eager 
to offer freely all that he has for his country, 
should he not at least be permitted the fine gesture 
of free choice? Must coercion be applied, to 


cheapen his devotion? 
Besides, there are those who willed this war and 
those who resisted it to the utmost. 


There are 
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those to whom compulsion to serve in war is 
equivalent to compulsion to commit murder. We 
shall find young men subject to conscription whose 
next of kin are in the enemy’s ranks and who must 
experience the ghastly misgivings of a fraticidal 
or parricidal enterprise. There are enough objec- 
tions to conscription to make uneasy at times any- 
one who refuses to stupefy himself with shibboleths. 
If finally one is forced to accept the principle of 
conscription, it is because volunteering methods of 
filling the armies are still more evil. 

Does volunteering imply the absence of coer- 
cion? In every war we have ever fought, the ranks 
have been filled in large part by men who have 
been subjected to some kind of coercion. There 
is coercion in the reserve power that our govern- 
ment has always had to draft men if necessary. 
Volunteer or be drafted: how much freedom does 
this formula contain? ‘There is coercion in the 
contemptuous glances with which men, and perhaps 
more potently women, measure the lusty figure of 
the youth who hangs back from the recruiting sta- 
tion. The brand of cowardice is widely and in- 
discriminately imposed in every recruiting cam- 
paign, and it is not soon effaced. ‘To obtain a 
million men by volunteering we should need to 
raise in five or ten million men’s minds the ques- 
tion whether they could survive the disgrace ap- 
propriate to the slacker. And there is not the 
least guaranty that the men who succumb to the 
impulsion to enlist will be the more bellicose, the 
more dispensable to the community. Quite the 
contrary. Skilled men much needed by an industry 
under stress of war will join the army while loafers 
and bunglers will refuse service. Men who are 
the mainstay of dependent families will offer their 
lives while other men whose sole responsibility 
is to themselves will cynically repudiate all obliga- 
tion to the country. It is in the nature of the un- 
organized coercion of the community to drive to 
the ranks those whose life experience has made 
them most responsive to the needs of others. 

The volunteering principle rests for its effective- 
ness upon an unreasoning form of coercion that 
selects the best, the most responsible, the more 
socially minded, for risk of extinction. This is 
not all the mischief it would do in the present crisis. 
It is idle to assert that we are united in support 
of this war. There are thousands who believe that 
we should not have made war, and who would pre- 
fer ineffective to effective action on our part. They 
will do their utmost to discourage recruiting. We 
may be able to suppress overt anti-recruiting cam- 
paigns, but a vast deal of activity of the kind can 
be carried on under cover. Perhaps the move- 
ment against recruiting will prove utterly negligible. 
But the enemy believes that he has millions of 
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friends in this country who will succeed in thwart- 
ing our national plans and restraining us from 
vigorous employment of our resources. If our 
potential power is to have weight in the calcula- 
tions of Germany, we must make it clear at once 
that the pro-German party in this country, whether 
large or insignificant, can find no point at which 
to bring obstructive influences to bear. There 
must remain no possibility that pro-Germanism 
may nullify our efforts to raise men. 

It is dificult at best to maintain a reasonable 
degree of freedom of opinion in a nation at war. 
Everyone does indeed admit the principle that the 
people should be kept acquainted with the general 
course of events. If disasters have been suffered 
or are impending, the people ought to know the 
fact, that each man may govern his action accord- 
ingly. If there is incompetence in high places, if 
enterprises that may prove dangerous are under 
governmental consideration, the people should 
know. To be sure, criticism of the government 
and its policies must necessarily be restricted in 
so far as military considerations dictate. But there 
will remain a sufficient latitude for constructive 
criticism if we have made sure of the requisite 
levies of men. If we consign our fate to the un- 
certainties of volunteering, any presentation of dis- 
couraging facts, any criticism of public policy be- 
comes anti-patriotic, treasonable, perhaps. Offi- 
cially we shall proceed to crush out free expression. 
In order that a specious freedom in recruiting may 
obtain, the whole people must sacrifice the freedom 
of thought and speech that a democracy needs most 
of all in time of war. 

The volunteering system, never so consonant 
with liberty as it appears on the surface, would in 
the present crisis be certain to prove inimical to 
liberty. The system of conscription, ruthlessly 
executed, is patently inimical to liberty. But there 
is no reason why it should be ruthlessly executed. 
It is now generally recognized that conscription 
can not be applied mechanically without results 
prejudicial to the national welfare. There must be 
a wide range of exemptions not merely on grounds 
of physical fitness and religious opinion, but also 
on industrial and social grounds. Much room 
must be left for administrative discretion in apply- 
ing any conscription law, and the fact that our men 
of military age vastly exceed in number any pos- 
sible military requirement offers great latitude in 
selection. The administration now in power has 
proved its responsiveness to public opinion. It can 
be trusted to avoid methods that savor of ruthless- 
ness. What it is possible to do to relieve conscrip- 
tion of harshness we can be sure the administration 
will do. Even so conscription may remain an evil, 
but the lesser evil. 
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A Program for Labor 


R. GOMPERS has repeatedly assured the 
country of the loyalty of labor. Last Mon- 

day, he recommended that the Council of Nationa! 
Defense should “ issue a statement to employers 
and employees in our industrial plants and trans- 
portation systems advising that neither employers 
nor employees shall endeavor to take advantage of 
the country’s necessities to change existing stand- 
ards.” With singular unanimity, the press has 
magnified this recommendation into a guaranty 
against strikes and all forms of industrial unrest. 
But patriotic manifestos, unsupported by definite 
administrative plans, offer no such guaranty. 
Existing standards are changed day by day through 
the rising cost of food. Workers cannot do 
efficient work on a diet of loyalty. The govern- 
ment has entered into contracts with certain manu- 
facturers to deliver munitions at a fixed price. 
These prices are based upon existing rates of 
wages. The contracts, which are for a definite 
period, apparently make no provision for an adjust- 
ment of prices to increased cost of production. 
Already the Department of Agriculture forecasts 
a serious shortage in the wheat crop. If the cost 
of food rises sharply, the workers in these plants 
may be forced to demand an increase in wages. 
Ought not the Council of National Defense to pro- 
vide against such contingencies? Would not the 
government be wise to include in these contracts a 
provision for the establishment of joint conciliation 
committees upon whose recommendation the terms 
of the contracts might be made flexibly adjustable 
to changing market conditions? It was almost a 
year after the outbreak of war that England 
created her Munitions Tribunals to deal with just 
such problems. In their absence, strikes were fre- 
quent nothwithstanding the patriotism of labor. 
Ought we not to profit by England’s experience? 
Unless Mr. Gompers and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense offer specific guidance, the local and 
state authorities and the official representatives of 
organized labor are likely to repeat other well 
intentioned blunders that hampered England dur- 
ing the first eighteen months of the war. On 
March 28th, the New York State Federation of 
Labor, speaking “ for the men and women, aye, 
and the children of labor who will cheer- 
fully make not only this but other sacrifices on our 
country’s altar’? gave advance approval to the 
suspension of “ those statutes that safeguard our 
industrial population.” A few days later, a bill 
appeared in the state assembly designed to sweep 
away all restrictions, not only upon the employ- 
ment of men, but also upon the hours and night 
work of women and children. This is sheer bathos 
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of misguided sentiment. The experience of Eng- 
land proves that men who work overtime and 
especially those who sacrifice their one day of rest 
in seven suffer a steady loss of productive capacity. 
The records of the English factory inspectors show 
that for the coldly practical purpose of sustained 
output, night work for women and children is bad 
policy. One manager reported that fatigue pre- 
vented many of the women from making the effort 
to go from their work to the mess-room. In an- 
other factory, also visited at night, several women 
spent the meal hour lying beside their piles of 
heaped-up work, while others were later found 
asleep beside their machines. ‘ Taking the coun- 
try as a whole,” says the English Health of Muni- 
tion Workers’ Committee, “we are bound to 
record our impression that the munition workers 
in general have been allowed to reach a state of 
reduced efficiency and lowered health which might 
have been avoided ” by reasonable precautions. 


We shall blunder seriously if we proceed on the 
assumption that our factory laws were designed 
to hamper employers in the efficient conduct of 
their business. They are founded not on sentiment 
but on science and economic intelligence. Health 
and efficiency alike depend upon their enforcement. 
For this reason, it would be practical folly to en- 
trust their suspension to well meaning amateurs. 
No modifications, even for short periods, should 
be permitted except upon the advice and under the 
control of physiological experts. The industrial 
army needs its trained medical corps quite as much 
as the regiments at the front. 

As precautionary measures against labor unrest 
and deterioration, we venture the following sug- 
gestions : 

1. Conciliation or adjustment committees should 
be established in all government plants and in all 
private plants under contract with the government. 
Upon these committees, employers and employees 
should have equal representation. It would be 
their duty to deal with disputes at the original 
point of friction. In case of their inability to bring 
about a satisfactory adjustment, appeal should be 
taken to a Conciliation Board expressly provided 
by the Council of Nationai Defense. 

The urgent need for some such machinery is 
shown by the history of a strike reported last week 
from Memphis, Tennessee. The Continental Pis- 
ton Ring Company manufactures piston rings for 
aeroplanes used at the government aviation school. 
The federal court granted an injunction restrain- 
ing the leaders in charge of the strike from inter- 
fering with the operation of the plant. ‘“ Federal 
agents,” says the news item, “ have started an in- 
vestigation and arrests may follow if it can be 
shown that the strike was called with a view to 
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embarrassing the company in filling war orders.” 
Nothing is said about wages, hours or other con- 
ditions of employment. No reference is made to 
any possibly valid grievance of the workers. Are 
detectives and injunctions the best means of devel- 
oping the loyalty of labor? At this time of 
national tension would not a system of codperative 
adjustment and conciliation be a better risk? 

2. A Health Conservation Board, correspond- 
ing to the General Munitions Board announced 
last Tuesday by the Council of National Defense, 
is imperatively needed to supervise health condi- 
tions in government plants and to codperate with 
similar state boards in the regulation of private 
plants under contract with the government. Dr. 
Frederick Martin of the Council of National De- 
fense is thoroughly qualified to head such an 
organization. No labor laws should be suspended 
or modified except after investigation and approval 
by this body of experts. Indeed, it would be to 
the best interest of the nation if the government 
could be persuaded to make minimum standards 
of hours, wages and shop conditions integral parts 
of all munition contracts. In wartime the workers 
will be willing to forego comforts and to work 
nearer the margin of physical exhaustion than in 
times of peace, but the country cannot afford the 
extravagance of paying for work done during in- 
capacity from fatigue or the further extravagance 
of urging armies of workmen toward relative in- 
capacity by neglect of proved physiological law. 

No doubt the Council of National Defense has 
some such program under consideration. Judging 
from the experience of England, the effect of 
measures such as we have suggested would be a 
great increase in the volume and continuity of out- 
put. They would provide a substantial safeguard 
against industrial unrest. 
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Our Submarine Chasers 


Y this time the public eye sees hundreds and 
even thousands of small boats—regular 
navy ones and private auxiliary ones— 

hastening up and down our coasts from Bath, 
Maine, to Galveston, Texas, shooting the peri- 
scopes off submarines. Therefore I submit a count 
of what we really have and of what we are likely 
to get. I begin with the regular navy. 

We have gunboats. We have twenty-eight gun- 
boats. They are strong enough to kill a sub- 
marine all right because they are armed with three- 
pounders and six-pounders and even four-inchers. 
They have good teeth. But they are old. Twenty- 
three out of the twenty-eight were born before the 
Spanish War. Seven of them are “ out of commis- 
sion”: that is, they have no crews. Two of them 
are “in reserve”: that is, they have only about 
forty per cent crews. Only nineteen of them are 
“in full commission.”’ And, of these nineteen, nine 
are in our Asiatic fleet. Moreover, almost all our 
gunboats are slow. Only three of them made as 
much as sixteen knots an hour on their original 
trips. We have one gunboat building. She was 
authorized on August 20th, 1916. The last Navy 
List reports her with the double goose-egg. She 
is “ Building, 0.0 per cent Complete.” We shall 
not see many submarines slain by gunboats. They 
are not fit for this job. 

Next we have “torpedo boats.’”’ They should 
be distinguished from destroyers. Destroyers, 
really modern ones, have a full-load displacement 
of from about 900 to about 1,300 tons. These 
“torpedo boats” have a full-load displacement of 
from about 125 to about 375 tons. They are 
bantams. That, however, is nothing against them. 
They are larger than our new projected official 
special “‘ submarine chasers.’’ And they are fast. 
They made from 24 to 30 knots an hour on their 
trial trips. But they are not youthful any more, 
as a class. Only two of them were launched as 
lately as 1901. They seem to be regarded as gen- 
erally senile. Four of them are “ out of commis- 
sion.” Eleven of them are “ in ordinary ”’: that is, 
they have only about twenty-five per cent crews. 
One of them is in “reserve.” Out of a total of 
seventeen, just one is “in full commission.” 
Clearly the navy has not thought it worth while to 
get these boats ready to-go out trawling for Ger- 
man tin-fish. 

Our next class is called by the navy “ Destroyers 
not Serviceable for Duty with the Fleet.” They 
were launched in 1900, 1901 and 1902. They are 
intermediate in size between “ torpedo boats "’ and 





fleet-serving destroyers. They are not too old; 
and they are fast. They all made twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine knots an hour on trial. They can be 
used in one way and another. But what has actu- 
ally been done to get them ready? There are six. 
teen of them. Eight of them are “in reserve.” 
They have not had full crews practising. Big boats 
like “‘ armored cruisers ” which are of no particular 
use to us in the war which has been impending 
over us for two years have had full crews practis- 
ing. These small and potentially useful boats have 
not. That accounts for half of the sixteen. The 
remaining eight have been kept far away from any 
possible concerted practice against submarines in 
the Atlantic. Three of them are in the Pacific fleet. 
Five of them are with the Asiatic fleet, where they 
defy von Tirpitz’s veterans to break through their 
cordon and sink the Brooklyn, their revered twenty- 
one-year-old first-class-cruiser flagship. Our sixteen 
“Destroyers not Serviceable for Duty with the 
Fleet '’ may conceivably be serviceable for various 
near-shore duties against submarines; but we are 
not likely to see them dashing into port with scalps 
at their bows at any early moment. 

We next come to our real fleet-serving destroyers. 
There are fifty-one of these. One is “ out of com- 
mission”’ and two are “in ordinary ”—which 
leaves forty-eight. Seventeen of these forty-eight 
were scheduled in the last Navy List as “ operating 
with reduced complements.”” That means along 
about sixty per cent crews. I repeat that we have 
found full crews for many boats of no genuine pros- 
pective use in our prospective war but we have been 
unable to find full crews for many boats genuinely 
prospectively useful indeed. 

Our fleet destroyers are spiendid boats. All of 
them, except the three that are “ out of commis- 
sion” and “in ordinary” are attached to our 
Atlantic fleet. That includes the seventeen which 
have been “ operating with reduced complements ” 
as well as the thirty-one which are “ in full com- 
mission.”’ We have forty-eight excellent destroyers 
where they belong—in the Atlantic. The trouble 
is that our first-class all-big-gun battleships, if they 
ever move out of enclosed waters at all even for 
necessary occasional battle practice in the open sea, 
will want all—or almost all—of these destroyers 
with them. We may be permitted to imagine, 
perhaps, that in certain circumstances a certain 
number of fleet-serving destroyers might be free to 
undertake a little anti-submarine activity for the 
protection of our commerce along our rather prolix 
coast from Canada to Mexico. But those certain 
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circumstances and that certain number of destroy- 
ers would surely be uncertain in the extreme. 

There is one remaining group of full-sized reg- 
ular-navy boats especially suited to the rapid pro- 
tection of commerce. It is a group called “ scouts.” 
There are three of them—the Chester, the Bir- 
mingham and the Salem. They are third-class 
cruisers tagged as “ scouts” because of their speed. 
Among all our cruisers of all classes they are the 
only ones that made as much as twenty-four knots 
an hour on their trials. They are only ten years 
old. Each of them is assigned, under our published 
mobilization-stations plan, to be the flagship of one 
of our three flotillas of destroyers. But the Chester 
is “in reserve,” and the Birmingham is “ in 
reserve’ and “under repairs,”’ and the Salem is 
“ out of commission.” It is clear that they are not 
exactly straining at the leash with every muscle 
massaged to the minute. Moreover, if they were 
all fitted to go to sea and if they could be spared 
from their duties as flotilla flagships, they are quite 
too large to be risked on anti-submarine work. 
They are vessels of a full-load displacement of 
more than 4500 tons. 

So we come to our new experiments. For a long 
time these experiments were confined to boats of 
pygmy size. Shortly after the war broke out Mr. 
William Washburn Nutting of the magazine called 
Motor Boat printed a picture of a very tiny motor- 
boat furiously demolishing a periscope with gunfire 
from her hooded prow. This admirable prophecy 
was soon brought to a certain sort of general fulfil- 
ment on the other side of the Atlantic. Though 
motorboats might not demolish periscopes every 
minute, they were seen to have their uses—im- 
portant uses. Our navy showed interest. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary, showed parti- 
cular and enthusiastic interest. We placed orders 
(experimental ones) with our motorboat-building 
yards calling upon them to show ingenuity in meet- 
ing our specified needs. In the end we sanctioned 
a forty-five foot boat from the Lawley yard in 
Massachusetts and a fifty foot boat from the Green- 
port yard in Long Island and a sixty-six foot boat 
from the Luders yard in Connecticut and, from the 
yard of Murray and Tregurtha in\ Massachusetts, 
four or five venomous little things! called ‘‘ Viper 
Sea Sleds ” which look like aborted barges and have 
noses as broad as their bellies and can make as 
much as forty knots an hour. 

This was the era of boats not only pygmy in size 
but meteor in speed. It was the “ wasp” era. We 
were to have a fleet of “ wasps.”” And we could 
to-day make considerable use of a fleet of specially 
designed and specially strong ‘‘ wasps ” for in-shore 
quiet-water protective patrol work. We did not 
get it. We did not even get all the few individual 
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experimental boats for which we placed orders. 
The Luders boat had trouble with its engines; and 
the Greenport boat, too, had trouble with its 
engines; and they have never been accepted. There 
is a fatality about the specifications drawn up by 
Washington for the things it wants to buy. The 
Greenport yard can get engines that will go for 
foreign governments in boats that it sells to foreign 
governments; but it cannot get engines that will go 
properly for Washington. This cannot be because 
Washington is in America. Our navy has just 
bought a little sixty foot boat called the Chingach- 
gook. It was built by the Greenport yard. But it 
was built purely privately. It was built, and we 
looked at it, and we bought it, and we have it. The 
one ordered specially for us a year ago we have 
not. The only notable result of the “ wasp” era 
in the tale of ships in our regular public fleet, at 
the time we declared war on Germany, were the 
four or five ‘“‘sea sleds,” the Lawley forty-five 
footer and the Chingachgook. 

By that time we had gone on into our second and 
final era, in which we transferred our main interest 
to a boat much larger than a “ wasp” and much 
slower. But, before speaking of that boat, we 
should pause to notice the popular notion that we 
can get “auxiliary” submarine-chasers by the 
myriad out of our great privately-owned fleet of 
pleasure motor-craft. It is a notion demonstrably 
erroneous. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has been as enthusiastic 
about small boats as anybody in the United States. 
From the beginning, so far as an outsider can make 
out, he has been a vigorous supporter of any and 
all means of getting ready to hit the submarine in 
the open sea and in bays and gulfs and sounds and 
narrows and rivers and rivulets. He is an effective 
young man because, among other reasons, he is an 
optimistic young man. Yet even he was obliged 
to tell the yacht-owners of New York that a motor- 
boat, to be an “ auxiliary,” should be at least forty 
feet long. Now how many motor-boats have we 
that are forty feet long? A large number. The 
Yacht register says 1275. But where does that 
get us? 

Let us assume that every one of these 1275 
boats, by the imposition of a three-pounder on its 
usually frail and at present utterly unsuitable deck, 
could be transformed into a real “ wasp” with a 
real sting. Some twenty-five ready-made real 
“wasps” do indeed already exist among them. 
They were specially built by patriotic sporting 
owners on special designs officially approved by 
the Navy Department. Let us assume that all the 
rest of them can be “ wasps,” too. It is a frantic 
assumption. The mass of these boats will never 
strike a submarine in their lives. They may render 
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invaluable non-combatant service; and we must 
have them; and they will deserve, and already 
have, our most grateful thanks; but it is only a 
small minority of them that ever will or ever can 
be real fighters. Let us, however, assume. Let 
us see 1275 “auxiliary”? submarine-chasers. 
Where are we then? 

We are mostly in harbor. A boat has to be 
much more than forty feet long to-be able to go 
after submarines in the open sea. The boats sent 
to England so numerously by our Elco yard for 
anti-submarine purposes are eighty-five feet long. 
The best technical naval opinion is that they should 
have been longer. That is why our new projected 
final submarine-chaser is one hundred and ten feet 
long. It is a boat of special design, of special 
shape and strength and general fitness for this 
special work, and yet it has to be one hundred and 
ten feet long. How many of our private motor- 
boats are as much as one hundred feet long? 
Fifty-one. How many are as much as eighty feet 
long? One hundred and sixty-six, altogether. We 
shall see no avenging hordes of converted motor- 
boats dashing around Cape Hatteras and Cape Cod 
day and night hunting submarines through Atlantic 
storms. They simply cannot do it. They will 
help us in-shore to be safe. Few of them, very 
few, will help us do the one thing we must in the 
end do—down our enemy in the open sea. 

Surely it is manifest that our one hope is our 
official future one-hundred-and-ten foot boats. I 
here ask just one question about these boats. How 
many of them are we going to get? It is understood 
that the Navy is laying down several score of them 
in its own yards. The private builders, when they 
met in Washington, were inclined to think, when 
most hopeful, that they could furnish 116 of them 
by the first of next January. Let us double their 
hopefulness. Let us even treble it. We shall still 
be dealing, public yards and private yards together, 
in mere hundreds. 

Is it not clear that if we continue to deal in mere 
hundreds, we might almost as well have stayed out 
of the war? Four or five hundred submarine- 
chasers by the first of next January will not do 
much more than safeguard our own coast. To 
defeat Germany in a reasonable length of time we 
must swamp the German submarine; and, to swamp 
the German submarine, we must deal in thousands 
of submarine-chasers—literally and _ inevitably 
thousands. And we must go where the submarines 
are. They are, and always will be, at their thickest 
and at their most damaging to our commerce and 
to our peace in the waters about the island on which 
live those most disagreeable persons the British. 
Unless we plunge in alongside those most disagree- 
able persons and proceed to swamp submarines 
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where submarines are, with anti-submarine craft of 
all types needed, in thousands as required, we shal] 
find next January that the German submarine com- 
manders, so far as anything that we have done is 
concerned, are just as strong against the world and 
against the United States as they are to-day. 

To change that prospect, it is becoming evident, 
as I shall try to show in my next article, that we 
shall have to undertake a deep reorganization of 
our conceptions of policy and of our methods of 


organization for manufacture. 
WILLIAM Harp. 


A Clue 


OHN DEWEY writes that “ intellectual ad- 

vance occurs in two ways. At times increase 
of knowledge is organized about old concep- 
tions . . . at other times the increase of 
knowledge demands qualitative rather than quan- 
titative change; alteration not addition.” Some 
such radical change is occurring in political thought. 
We are being forced to organize our research and 
speculation around a new series of questions. It 
is possible, even, to attempt a statement of what 
those questions are. 

They are raised on the front page of every 
newspaper. When the railroad brotherhoods 
threaten to strike at a moment of great peril, when 
national prohibition is forced upon unwilling com- 
munities, when we have to face the question of Ire- 
land and Ulster, of the Empire and the Dominions 
and the dependencies, of Austria-Hungary and its 
subject nationalities, of the conscientious objector, 
of the hyphenate, of a Catholic church in a na- 
tional state, we are confronted with issues which 
have arisen before but have never been so acute 
and so central. They have overthrown the simple 
dogmas of archaic political theory, and put the 
intellectual problem which is, I think, certain to 
preoccupy the thinking of the next generation. 

That this is happening can be shown by many 
little signs. The dying words of Miss Cavell 
showed it. Mr. H. G. Wells’s discovery of God 
as political king of the world is a symptom, for 
Mr. Wells has found or invented a God under 
whom all lesser allegiances can be coérdinated. 
The same question is put to us in very different 
form by Mr. Harold J. Laski in his book The 
Problem of Sovereignty, and answered by a coura- 
geous assertion that the state is not absolute but 
plural and that allegiance in the modern world is 
necessarily experimental and federal. 

The problem before us is to invent the ma- 
chinery, methods of thought, and educational prac- 
tice by which such federal citizenship can be made 
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workable. Without it there is no decent solution 
possible of the issues raised by class, nationality, 
religion, and imperial expansion. How, for ex- 
ample, shall a man distribute his available energy 
between a league of nations, the government at 
Washington, his state government, his city, his 
neighborhood, his family, his church, his vocation? 
That he owes some loyalty to each, few will deny. 
That he cannot be effectively loyal to all at the 
same time is obvious. He cannot be because the 
interests of his different associations may conflict, 
and because the sheer limitation of time will pre- 
vent him from acting effectively in all the spheres 
of his devotion. 

Not only do lack of time, energy, information 
narrow the effectiveness of citizenship, there is 
also, I suspect, a deeper difficulty in our own 
psychological constitutions. Emotionally we are 
not at ease when the source of authority is dis- 
tributed. A divided will is likely to be an inef- 
fective one. ‘That is why instinctively every as- 
sociation into which we are grouped tends so 
rigorously to insist on unqualified allegiance. The 
leaders of a church, a trade union, a nation are 
fully aware of the restlessness and unaccountability 
which comes from plural loyalty. All, therefore, 
tend to make a religion of their purpose because 
only by the absolute capture of the soul can they be 
sure of their foundations. Thus the question of 
an eight-hour day, becomes, as one of the brother- 
hood chiefs stated, a dogma which is beyond in- 
vestigation. 

It will be the business of political science in the 
next years to examine the psychic sources of this 
political monism. What Mr. Laski says about 
the necessary pluralism of modern sovereignty is 
an unanswerably accurate description of the de- 
mands that are placed upon us. He is right in 
saying that this is the kind of world we live in, 
and much of the energy of political thought will 
have to go into still more elaborate description 
and classification of the varieties of political need. 
But supplementing it there will have to be analysis 
of the personal response to such a pluralism. 

In the orthodox view allegiance is either to this 
or that. It is the church or the government, the 
city or the state, the class or the community, the 
nation or the world. We are supposed to choose 
absolutely one horn of the dilemma. But if the 
modern world is to be controlled, the dilemmas 
themselves have to be abolished and forms of 
coéperative allegiance devised. We have as yet 
only the very vaguest notions as to how this is 
to be done and the matter is entirely in the realm 
of experiment and research. But before we are 
through with it we shall see, I think, a transvalua- 
tion of values as radical as anything in the history 
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of intellect. Concepts like liberty, equality, democ- 
racy, representative government will have to be 
reéxamined as fearlessly as religious dogmas were 
in the nineteenth century. We do not know what 
we shall turn up by ploughing deeply into these 
ideas. But we may expect a fertility of i 
from it. This war and the peace which will follow 
are the stimulus and the justification. 

We are living and shall live all our lives now 
in a revolutionary world. ‘That 
other things a world of restless experiment. If 
this activity is to be controlled by mind, our minds 
will have to be controlled by some great central 
idea. ‘That idea may be described as the search 
for the ways and means towards new and more 
workable varieties of federalism. We might al- 
most say, I think, that there is no form of inquiry 
into human need and organization which could not 
profitably be directed for the near future by that 
dominant idea. 


invention 


means among 
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A Few Parodists 


ARODY is the last refuge of the dogmatist. 

It is easy for us nowadays to smile or to turn 
up our noses at people who say that Keats is a 
greater poet than Shelley, or that Shelley is greater 
than Keats. Most of us admit that a critic has not 
told us anything when he uses “ in this 
careless way and then stops. If he goes on and 
gives reasons, if he trots out standards and other 
Even 


greater 


lumber, we usually wish he had not gone on. 

when the critics are interesting great men, 
when Matthew Arnold tells us why Wordsworth 
and Byron are the greatest English poets of the 
nineteenth century, or when Swinburne replies that 
these places are reserved for Shelley and Coleridge, 
the critic’s conclusions are the last thing we read 
him for. 

Late in my teens, when I was carefully shedding 
the religious tenets of my ancestors, elderly rela- 
tives would warn me that the fate of anybody who 
stopped being a Christian was to become grossly 
and crudely superstitious. They were wrong. 
With one exception my intimate friends are not 
Christians, yet none of these is more superstitious 
than the ordinary churchgoer. But dogmatism 
dies harder than superstition. I should deem 
myself old-fashioned and arrogant if | dogmatized 
about poets in general, yet I cannot talk or think of 
parodists without being dogmatic. 

All authors may be divided into those who can- 
not be parodied, those whom parody does not hurt, 
and those whom parody kills or disables. Ex- 
amples of the first class are Milton, Mr. Shaw and 
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Mr. Finley Peter Dunne. Nobody has parodied 
Milton. Mr. J. C. Squire in Tricks of the Trade 
and Mr. Max Beerbohm in A Christmas Garland 
have failed with Mr. Shaw. Mr. Owen Seaman’s 
Mr. Dooley is one of his least successful imitations. 
Henry James has been exquisitely parodied by Mr. 
Seaman, still more subtly by Max, yet the damage 
done him was nil. After you have chuckled over 
the Wells in A Christmas Garland or Mr. Squire’s 
Wells in Tricks of the Trade you turn to a new 
novel by Mr. Wells with undiminished pleasure. 
For specimens of the parody that kills I should 
go again to A Christmas Garland, to the imitation 
of Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson called Out of 
Harm’s Way. How can readers who were blind 
to the streak of comic fatuity in Mr. Benson help 
seeing it after it has been pointed out to them by 
Max? Certain things I never cared for in Mr. 
Masefield’s narrative poems will trouble me still 
more, I am afraid, now that I have read Mr. 
Squire’s The Poet in the Back Streets. 

It has long been the custom to put Calverley and 
J. K. Stephen at the head of modern parodists. In 
Calverley’s case the custom is good as well as old, 
for his high spirits, his music, and the abounding 
ease with which he pulls off the most difficult 
rhymes, make his verses prodigious fun even for 
readers who do not know much about the authors 
he imitates. This is the plight of most younger 
American readers of Calverley. They recognize 
The Cock and the Bull as Browning, of course, and 
Wanderers as Tennyson. But how many are fa- 
miliar with Christina Rossetti or Jean Ingelow? 
How many remember anything about Martin 
Farquhar Tupper except that he was an awful ass 
in his day? No matter. “‘ Lind is the name of 
the Hebrew race; so is Mendelssohn, the son of 
Almonds: so is Rosenthal, the valley of the Roses: 
so is Léwe or Lewis or Lyons or Lion. The beau- 
tiful and the brave alike give cognisances to the 
ancient people: you Saxons call yourselves Brown, 
or Smith, or Rodgers,’ Rafael observed to his 
friend; and, drawing the instrument from his 
pocket, he accompanied his sister, in the most rav- 
ishing manner, on a little gold and jewelled harp, 
of the kind peculiar to his nation.” You can en- 
joy this passage from Novels by Eminent Hands 
although you have never read Coningsby. That is 
a virtue of all Thackeray's parodies. So with 
Calverley. 

But why is J. K. Stephen ranked so high? He 
wrote one perfect imitation.of Browning’s mere 
manner, the verses beginning “ Birthdays? Yes, in 
a general way.” He did an amusing Last Ride 
Together from Her point of view, made that very 
popular joke about Mr. Kipling—“ When the Rud- 
yards cease from Kipling,”—wrote a funny Words- 
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worth sonnet, several other goodish parodies, a 
fair amount of remarkably neat and otherwise 
unremarkable light verse. Mr. Owen Seaman may 
have written nothing better than Stephen’s best 
Browning, but he has written many parodies 
quite as good. His Henry James, I think in Bor- 
rowed Plumes, is unbeatable as a caricature of 
James’s sentence-structure and movement. No 
one else has written so many good parodies in 
verse. He ranks below Calverley because his 
temperament is not so genial, his nonsense not so 
rich and because his poems do not stick in one’s 
memory like Calverley’s. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm’s is a dryer, finer art than 
Calverley’s or Thackeray’s, tighter-lipped, more 
disinterested, practised with a more fatal justice. 
He can inlay passages which reproduce Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s beauty in his caricature of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s attitude toward life. What Mr. Seaman 
did for Henry James’s manner Max has done, in 
The Mote in the Middle Distance, for both 
manner and point of view. No other parody is 
so dexterous and so subtle as his best things, 
which are also acute critiques of contemporary 
modes of seeing and feeling the world. 

Mr. J. C. Squire, already famous in England, 
not so well known here as he certainly will be, is 
a facile, hit or miss parodist. His Tricks of the 
Trade, lately published in London by Mr. Martin 
Secker, contains both misses and hits. He seems 
to write his best and his least good things care- 
lessly and easily, for the fun of writing them, and 
then to hurry along to other work. On his day 
Mr. Squire writes capital parodies like his Mr. 
Wells, and a friend who is better-read than | 
tells me that Mr. Squire has made another perfect 
score off Mr. W. H. Davies. The Masefield, less 
good as mere imitation, is nevertheless very suc- 
cessful as a revealer of the parodied author's 
weaknesses. From these heights Mr. Squire de- 
clines to his Byron, which several parodists could 
have done about as well, to Swinburne, which is 
so-so, and to Henry James, which barring a won- 
derful sentence or two is a sad affair. But read 
this stanza, from a poem which is not parody, or 
meant to be, called If Gray Had Had To Write 
His Elegy In the Cemetery of Spoon River In- 
stead Of In That Of Stoke Pogis: 


Here where the flattering and mendacious swarm 
Of lying epitaphs their secrets keep, 

At last incapable of further harm 
The lewd forefathers of the village sleep. 


The whole poem is better than any extract. It 
will divert everybody who knows the Elegy and 
has read the Spoon River Anthology. 

Q. K. 
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Raising 


Wie: the present war began my seminary 


of students of history started a study of 

the methods of raising troops in the North 
during the Civil War. At the same time I began 
to look into the results of conscription in the 
South. The conclusions I am about to set down 
were reached in the course of these studies. 
The object of all the three systems tried in the 
Civil War—volunteering, draft, conscription, each 
with several modifications—was the raising of a 
temporary army. ‘There was no intention of in- 
creasing the regular army to any considerable ex- 
tent. 
In both North and South the first system was 
volunteering pure and simple, organized by the 
state governments. In 1863 the North adopted 
the draft in the hope of stimulating volunteering. 
It was to be enforced only in those communities 
which had not furnished their quota. It allowed 
money commutation for service, which naturally 
angered the laboring class. It encouraged com- 
munities to bid against each other in order to fill 
up their quotas and avoid the draft. Rich com- 
munities bought the boys from poorer ones, and 
all over the country men were selling themselves 
for bounties. Some jumped their service after re- 
ceiving the bounty, and at least one boat load of 
Irish lads was brought over by speculators who 
planned—I am glad to say they failed—to sell 
them to the recruiting officers. The draft supplied 
only 61,950 men out of about two million and a 
half enlistments. It was undoubtedly the worst 
of the three systems. 
In a country where the only national officials 
off the sea-coast were judges and postmasters, and 
nearly all the latter in 1861 new to their jobs, the 
wise men of the North did not try conscription. In 
the South, which turned to conscription in 1862, it 
was only moderately successful. There was polit- 
ical wrangling over exemptions. Even though 
enforced service could be avoided by volunteering 
first, conscription could not work with clock-like 
regularity in a community of southern indi- 
vidualists. 
I began my studies with as firm a belief in the 
volunteer system as is proper for a historian be- 
fore investigating a subject. I have not only 
changed this opinion, but come to believe that the 
experience of the Civil War, which neither proves 
nor disproves that conscription is undesirable or 
un-American, does positively prove the undesira- 
bility of the mixed draft and volunteer system. 
For a close study of volunteering reveals not 
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Armies 


merely its disadvantages, but still more emphat- 
ically its delusions. The absence of a conscription 
law merely lets loose a crowd of other compelling 
forces, which lash with scorpions where the law 
uses but rods. Scorpions, that is, for the sensitive, 
while the toughened go scot free. ‘The first call 
for volunteers in a great national emergency brings 
out the adventurous and devoted who really want 
to fight. They amount to about one per cent of 
the population. Many of them ought not to go. 
Generous of themselves, they sacrifice families and 
positions where many of them would be more use- 
ful than at the front. They contain among them 
a large proportion of the spiritual and intellectual 
cream of the nation. The choicest are plunged into 
those holocausts which lack of experience provides 
at the beginning of each war. When they have 
gone, begins the process of rasping the nerves of 
those who do not want to go, who are willing but 
not anxious to go. Orators and preachers, press 
and posters make life a burden. 
sters and senseless but entrancing chits of girls 
gall those who should go and those who should 
not, alike. They have no regard for family 
burdens, for the reticence that causes men to con- 
ceal a physical disability. Like hornets they sting 
the slackers in a service which other propagandists, 
pursuing other methods, are representing rather as 
a reward than as a duty, and using all the pigments 
of Aristotle to paint as it isn’t. The state, having 
left to the individual the decision of the momentous 
question of where he owes his duty, stimulates the 
tormentors who make an intelligent decision im- 
possible. All the license of unbridled individualism 
riots through a close-knit community where each 
bitter speech and ill considered slur gains force by 
endless repetition. And yet this process fails of 
the necessary efficiency. The sensitive, the vain, 
the morbid, and many of the conscientious yield, 
but the obstinate resist. They are married and 
all the unmarried have not gone, they are thirty 
and all those of twenty-five have not gone. Shall 
they go for a pittance when fortunes are making 
at home? They voted against war, let those who 
favored it go first. Carried to the extreme pitch 
of virulence, with patriot and fakir working side 
by side, with all the apparatus of modern publicity, 
these “ free will’ agencies seem able to add from 
five to six per cent to the original one per cent. A 
sense of injustice keeps many a brave man and good 
soldier from the field. 

In many cases the percentages mentioned should 
be enough, and I long clung to the idea that selec- 
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tion by such natural processes would be the result 
of natural conditions, and that, therefore, it would 
respond to the needs of readjustment in a nation 
at war, that industries not needed would furnish 
the recruits, that war industries would check the 
tide of enlistment by higher wages. The total 
failure to find a superior flexibility under the volun- 
teer system has not converted me to socialism. 
Natural forces require time to work out their ad- 
justments; war demands quick adjustment. I now 
marvel at the results attained by such a process, 
rather than feel surprised that those results do not 
surpass or equal those where the adjustment is a 
matter of law. And how natural are those pro- 
cesses? The crowd that jeers the slacker takes less 
account than the law of the economic need for those 
they jeer at, they cheer to the skies many in uni- 
form who should be at desk and forge. The fear 
of a man that his wife will not respect him is more 
potent than the arguments which intelligence mar- 
shals to keep him at home. 

War is for everyone a period of tense nerves, 
the mere nerve strain breaks many in home and 
camp, millions are near the breaking point. Is 
it efficient to add to the peak load that every think- 
ing individual is carrying, the necessity of deciding 
how he can best serve his country, at a time when 
he cannot know the conditions which should con- 
trol his decision, and must decide in a din? The 
cost of a volunteer system in wasted nervous en- 
ergy at a time when all nervous energy is needed, 
is of itself enough to condemn it, now that we pos- 
sess a government competent to take the burden 
from the individual. 

Nor can a volunteer system be defended on the 
score of military effectiveness. In these days of 
rigid military training, who has failed? Doubtless 
when the war is over we shall hear tales of cow- 
ardice, but it is sufficiently evident that trained 
men under modern conditions fight with a surpris- 
ing equality of doggedness. The best thing to 
be said of the draft is that in the Civil War the 
drafted men were especially commended. 


The bee hive has no attraction for me, but I 
think the man with historical training is little in- 
clined to dismiss measures of present practical 
utility for fear they will lead to some loathed end. 
Counter currents have always checked such develop- 
ments before the reductio ad absurdum is reached. 


_I don’t want universal military service as a per- 


manent part of our life, but now that we are going 
to war let us remember, before we have to learn, 
that war is a serious business; let us be business- 
like, let us cut out the fuss and feathers, let us de- 
prive the ranting military glory vocalist of his 
chance, by quietly informing everyone what is his 
duty, and letting the will of the people rather than 
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the goad of the individual hold everyone to it. 

While waiting for this article to be typewritten, 
I took up the Chicago Herald of March 3oth, 
1917, and read: “ The success of the recruiting 
campaign yesterday was attributed largely to the 
‘beauty squad’ Four of the girls be. 
long to the Frolic Social Club.” 

CARL RussELL Fisu. 


April I4, 1917 


At the Capitol 


N authorizing the President to proceed with “ the 
entire naval and military forces of the United States 
and the resources of the government” to a_ successful 
termination of the war, it is not the general expectation 
of members of Congress that they are in the future to 
play a passive and perhaps not even advisory réle. Most 
of those who spoke against war professed their support, 
once war had been declared; but a much larger number 
made it clear that not without vigorous resistance would 
Congress limit itself to a money-voting codperation. Thus 
Mr. Lenroot, one of the few members with influence on 
both sides of the House, insisted that immediately follow- 
ing a declaration of war “ we must exercise our constitu- 
tional duty in determining for ourselves what we think, 
in the interest of America, is necessary to be done, and 
not to follow blindly the orders of any man, even though 
he be the President of the United States”; and in the 
Senate Mr. Borah declared that in voting for war he 
must not be understood to “even tacitly indorse”’ the 
President’s proposals for carrying it on—proposals with 
which he would later deal, “ absolutely disembarrassed by 
this vote.” Those who are inclined to take such warn- 
ings lightly, and to believe that the situation has slipped 
out of the hands of a hesitant and quarreling Congress, 
must bear in mind that legally it is possible for that body, 
by placing one rider or another in the many appropriation 
bills that will be necessary, to exert at least a negative 
influence on the strategy of war. Obviously an alert 
public opinion would not tolerate a clear violation of the 
confidence it has placed in the President; but the con- 
gressional machine seems almost consciously designed to 
turn clear issues into confused ones, and to permit a maxi- 
mum pressure with a minimum responsibility. Even less 
dificult would it be to hamper the President’s course by 
a seemingly guiltless and unavoidable delay. Opposition 
expressed in either of these ways would, of course, neces- 
sitate a more or less united Congress; but since opposition 
by a unified legislature is not impossible, it is worth while, 
at the beginning of the war, to understand from what 
sources the President’s support has been drawn. 
Conditions make it possible to reach a rather definite 
idea of what the eighty-two senators had in mind when 
they voted to declare war upon Germany. The nineteen 
men who spoke in support of the resolution included the 
members who customarily reflect the attitude of the va- 
rious political: and sectional groups in the Senate. From 
an examination of their very detailed arguments it appears 
that not more than seven of the nineteen held with the 
President in believing the justification of the war to be 
the setting up of a peace that will insure the observance 
of liberal principles. To most of those who spoke on the 
war resolution, and who have, in earlier discussions of 
foreign affairs, been permitted to express the sentiment 
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of the Senate, the European struggle was relevant only 
insofar as it bore directly on the narrower principle of 
national honor. Aside from the few members who 
grasped, with the President, the opportunity that war- 
rants extending the area of the war, the support of the 
resolution fell into two classes. One group, much the 
larger, was made up of those who regarded the war not 
as a struggle against a predatory autocracy, but as the 
only means of redress for specific and illegal violations of 
our rights upon the seas. These members would not real- 
ize that Germany, defeated on such an issue, can give us 
nothing more productive of permanent peace than what 
she has already given us in the Sussex pledge. Mr. Kirby, 
for instance, insisted that we were “not going into a 
world war to establish a democracy for the nations of the 
earth,” but “to protect the lives of our people on the 
open sea and our commerce.” ‘This was also the position 
taken by Mr. Reed, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Ashurst and 
other senators who are group spokesmen. Mr. Harding 
declared, in supporting the resolution, “ It is my deliberate 
judgment that it is none of our business what type of 
government any nation on this earth may choose to have ” 
—although the reason we are now going to war is ob- 
viously because the type of government that Germany has 
is an obstacle to the organization of peace. And Mr. 
Borah asserted that he voted for war, “ joining no cru- 
sade,” and solely “ to use force against those who use force 
against us.” 

Showing no sounder appreciation of the causes which 
could justify the sacrifice of war, and offering even less 
promise of a Constructive peace, was the position taken by 
those senators who supported the war resolution only to 
avoid the appearance of a divided front. This was the 
motive which led Mr. Cummins and Mr. Kenyon, both 
of whom opposed the arming of merchant ships, to vote 
with the President in this later instance. It was, in fact, 
the reason which induced Mr. Hitchcock to act as the 
oficial spokesman of the administration on the floor of 
the Senate; for he said, “I cannot at this moment cast 
my vote against war without doing a vain and foolish 
thing. My act would only serve to weaken my country 
in the face of the eneriy and in the face of inevitable war.” 
Certainly the attitude reflected by such a position, no less 
than the attempts of the larger group to vindicate a costly 
war solely to win a promise from Germany, does not offer 
much encouragement so far as the Senate goes. And not 
only were those who took the broad stand of the President 
thus outnumbered, but they were themselves on unsure 
ground. 
be a war upon international lawbreaking, declared his 
opposition to a league for preventing violations of the law 
—an opposition which was born suddenly, two months 
ago, when the President addressed the Senate on that 
subject; and Mr. Williams, who perhaps is as near as 
anyone else in the Senate to an understanding of “ peace 
without victory,” nevertheless asserted that our reply to 
Germany in the present instance must be: “ We have got 
nothing to do with the question of your whipping Great 
Britain; you whip her all you please or can, but do not 
undertake to whip us while you are about it.” 

Incomplete as was the Senate’s understanding of the 
President’s position, the members of the House seemed 
even less willing or able to put the issue on the broad 
plane of securer international order. It is not possible to 
inquire so accurately into the motives that influenced them, 
because, in line with a well established custom, a large 
number of the speeches will not be printed in the Record 





Senator Lodge, though certain that this must . 
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until they have been toned, up or down, in harmony with 
the response which has come from the member’s district. 
Of the seventy-eight addresses made in support of the war 
resolution, twenty-three have not yet been printed. The 
balance includes not more than a dozen that reflect a sound 
understanding of the President’s reasoning, and these come 
chiefly from members who do not mould the thought or 
action of the House. Mr. Sherley is perhaps the only one 
of them who has any actual influence in debate or posi- 
tion of responsibility. The leaders in the House, and a 
majority of those who follow them, are to be found act- 
ing from motives unsympathetic to the President's stand, 
and of the same two sorts that explained the action of 
the Senate. One group of members—among them the 
Republican floor leader, Mr. Mann—supported the view 
expressed by Mr. Campbell: “If my vote against this 
resolution would avert war, I would vote against it. It 
I am unwilling, therefore, that my vote should 
This position, 


would not. 
be construed as comfort to the enemy.” 
analogous to that taken in the Senate by Mr. Cummins, 
was the declared motive of a considerable group of repre- 
sentatives. But a much larger number, including the 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and prac- 
tically half of those who supported the resolution on the 
floor, explicitly limited the scope of the war to a retalia- 
tion for submarine injuries. The view of these members 
was expressed briefly by Mr. McCulloch: “I believe that 
we should enter this war merely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our rights, and when we succeed in forcing Ger- 
many, if we should so succeed, in recognizing our rights 
on the seas and in modifying her submarine warfare, then 
we should withdraw and have nothing further to do with 
the controversy.” 

Certain sections and groups of people are 
realizing the opposition from Congress that threatened any 
vigorous action on the part of the President during the 
month of February. That opposition was sincere enough 
to be still living. At the beginning of the war the Presi- 
dent finds himself with the Chairman of the Senat 
mittee on Foreign Relations voting against a 
the ranking Democratic member of the Committee 
porting it chiefly to avoid a split; the ranking Republican 
nized peace; 


he 


only now 


e Com- 
laration; 


sup- 


member opposed to the construction of. an org 

and both the majority and the minority leaders in t 
House disagreeing sharply with the considerations that led 
the President to his decision. It would be 
assert that these men, though they are 
must guide the codperation of Congress, can 
President from his high position. But it would be 
unwarranted to believe that through 
they can codperate with him whole-heartedly. 
willingness on their part to yield must not remove them 
from the careful observance of those the Presi- 
dent’s understanding of the purposes for which we are 


ing to war. 


inwarranted to 
ones who 
the 


equally 


the very 
shift 
a long trying period 
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A COMMUNICATION 


The Value of Common Experience 


IR: When I came to America, I did not know that 

I should be present during one of the most decisive 
periods in the history of these States. Now I wish to 
point out, in terms of the near future, what seems to be 
a striking consequence of the actual crisis. 

This crisis is bringing to the people of America a moral 
experience which can be compared with that which came 
to the people in France, in August, 1914. Of course, 
the experience of American citizens and even of American 
soldiers will never be the same as that of the Europeans. 
But similarly the English experience in the war is not the 
French one, which in turn is neither the Belgian, nor the 
Serbian, nor the Polish. King Albert’s situation is not 
President Wilson’s; still as a matter of fact, both took the 
same attitude towards the same challenge. 

The United States takes its actual stand by a long con- 
sidered act which consciously involves large responsibilities. 
And the whole country, understanding the gravity of pos- 
sible consequences, is making rapid acquaintance with that 
“Union Sacrée” which in France was our first great 
positive experience in the present war. 

There was until now, in spite of our common principles, 
one tremendous difference between us. The people of 
France had first to lose their feeling of security and be 
thrown on the battlefield. America had not even been 
made anxious for her safety. Now her every citizen is 
anxious, and thinks, and tries to find his way. And that 
anxiety is in itself an immense experience. Verhaeren said, 
five years ago, 


“ L’angoisse est nécessaire aux races qui sont fortes, 
Et pour grandir encore, il leur faut le danger.” 


America is to-day showing herself strong and conscious in 
the face of danger. 

Now if something great is to be realized after the war, 
if we are to know, as Mr. Wilson and M. Briand have 
said explicitly, a peace maintained by an organized inter- 
national will, then the future maintainers of that peace 
have first to understand each other, and this implies that 
the terms we use have a similar sense. What understand- 
ing was possible between a European soldier with his 
three years of fighting in the trenches, with his experiences 
of danger, of anger, and of meditation in the constant 
face of death—and an American citizen from the West? 
To-day, the citizen from the West has made up his mind, 
has reflected on the government’s reasons, and has en- 
_dorsed the President’s action. There was no alliance, there 
was no concerted action between us. But the facts are 
these: France which was peaceful had to mobilize against 
certain destructive forces. America which is peaceful has 
to mobilize against the same forces. Thus our effort and 
your effort toward peaceful life have indeed something in 
common, were it only the common drawback to its success. 
And so in the struggle to establish a lasting peace, we are 
already coéperating indirectly. ‘Thus some international 


terms have passed from Utopia to reality. This may seem 
to be of little importance. Still it is capital. 

Because peace will come. We must remember that to- 
day throughout the world a formidable and resolute wil/ 
exists, almost unanimous, to guarantee that peace, in the 
future, against the intrigues of adventurous politics. That 
will exists even more firmly in the minds of those who do 
not express it in speeches, but are fighting for it. 

In 1792 France wanted to bring liberty to the world. 
The world was not ready to receive it. Only the Amer- 
icans, the Swiss, and the English, as nations, knew what 
the word itself meant. Most of the others, as the French 
sometime earlier, did not see anything more glorious than 
to belong to a prince. The world really awoke in 1848. 
In the same way the world of three years ago was not 
ripe for the general enforcement of peace. But now it 
is awake, dreadfully indeed, and waits for something tha: 
has to come. Will you say it is utopian, the internationa! 
understanding which practically all inhabitants of the civil- 
ized world call for with all their hearts, and for which s 
many are dying? 

Well, to obtain this result of understanding, we hav: 
to deal with terms of common significance. Until February 
3rd the end of the war seemed to announce itself as the way 
into an obscure, uncertain period, full of debates and dis 
agreements, where three groups of Powers would be 
involved, directly or otherwise: the Allies, the Central 
Powers, the neutrals. And what was there of common 
significance for those three groups of similar strength 
and entirely dissimilar mentalities, experiences, and aspi 
rations? 

Now let us look at the consequence of the American 
intervention. America has broken with a nation that 
refused to respect treaties. It is not a special point o/ 
maritime right that matters here; it is a fundamenta! 
opposition of doctrine. America refuses to admit that a 
nation, more than an individual, might suppress a law, 
when that law interferes with its desires. An Austrian 
diplomat said: “A nation has a right to wage a preven- 
tive war.” He meant the attack on Serbia. Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg said: ‘“ Necessity knows no law.” He 
meant the attack on Belgium. America stands firml) 
against these doctrines, or rather this destruction of al! 
doctrines. 

The French soldiers are standing against the same 
For our men, with their long civic training, are not so 
stupid and so blind and so tame as to fight during three 
years of terrible and patient stuggle, without knowing wh) 
they do it. It is not for a detail, but for the most decisive 
principles. And if Americans go to war, ft will be for 
similar principles, and not only to avenge a submarine 
commander’s bloody fantasy. 

And now do you see the consequence, young American, 
my comrade? For the future we shall have the experience, 
in common with the whole civilized world, of having 
resisted the German attempt just as we should have 
resisted any other: the ideas which we are fighting exist 
elsewhere, although they have been disappearing little by 
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little. In Germany and Austria alone have they remained 
permanent ideas of government. 

When peace comes, we shall find ourselves to be one 
yast group of nations (your President said a family) 
instead of various groups confronting each other in mis- 
trust and misunderstanding. There will be, as there is 
already potentially (and this is not a dream), a single 
ensemble wherein at least one common fundamental idea 
will have been expressed, and even two. First—the will 
to preserve a lasting peace, and, therefore, to put into 
practice the necessary means, which had never been seri- 
ously considered, because of the lack of manifest faith and 
will on the part of the great number. Second—the com- 
mon experience of what threatens peace; that is, the so- 
called right of the mightier, used as a state doctrine, such 
as is represented by imperial Germany. 

What has been lacking until now is a definite, clear idea 
to put forth in common. Here we have two. These are 
enough to begin with. 

There seems to me no doubt that Germany’s eyes will 
be opened, and that she will follow, because there will be 
no choice for her. Perhaps she will even publish the big- 
gest books about universal peace and the ways of preserv- 


ing it. We shall see her coming slowly to understand the 
principles enunciated by both President Wilson and the 
Allies. Indeed, on February 3rd Mr. Wilson spoke not 


only as the leader of these states, but as a leader of civiliza- 
tion itself. We shall see Germany falling in line, however 
unwillingly, with the world. And that shall be our re- 
venge for all the evil she has done us. 

So the hideous war which began as a last attempt for 
domination will end as the first operation of international 
order and police, thanks to the common understanding 
wrought in the minds of the remotest themselves. Those 
whom long distance separates from the actual conflict are 
now brought to an experience comparable with that of the 
mobilized people of western Europe, because they have 
acknowledged similar moral standards, and because infor- 
mation travels fast. And it will be the first time that prac- 
tically the whole civilized world will have done something 
in common, with its soul and its best forces. This involves 
an admirable consequence: that this world will be in active 
process of understanding before peace comes. ‘Thus peace 
will find divergent minds already prepared to work 
together. Christianity itself never knew such a wide and 
mighty gathering under a common purpose. Now the 
combined forces for peace can work with the prospect of 
being stronger than any warlike minority that may arise; 
even those minorities allied together could not impose their 
will upon us, if us means the rest of the world. (It will 
appear some day that this was not very far from happening 
in 1913, as a result of the first Balkan war. But Austria's 
diplomacy and the world’s “ know-nothingism ” caused the 
second conflict and all hopes were lost.) 

I believe that it will remain the great dignity of America 
that she took her stand in spite of her remoteness from the 
major conflict, in spite of her immediate comfort perhaps; 
a stand worthy of nations who will tomorrow build the 
future, and who fight to-day, or are ready to fight, in order 
to render the future possible. 

PIERRE DE LANUX. 

New York City. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Cleveland Not Fooled by Sunday 


IR: I wish to commend your reference to Billy Sunday 

in the last issue of The New Republic. You may be 
interested to know that there are some ministers who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal. Cleveland has turned down 
Mr. Sunday twice. 
was put forth to land him on our city, but without suc- 
cess. This winter another attempt was made to bring him 
here, but the leading churches and ministers 
to codperate, and the matter had to be abandoned 
second time. 

The Cleveland churches looked carefully into the record 
of Mr. Sunday’s work in different parts of the country 
and found no substance or permanency in it. It is amazing 
to us here how people in other places run after him. Are 
the churches failing that they will turn to such a man 
for leadership, a man spiritualiy offensive, as you say, and 
without any intelligible philosophy, simply a ranting and 
incoherent exhorter? 

Your suggestion that the newspapers of New York City 
prove to the clergymen that the way to reinstate Jesus is 
not by vulgarizing him, is worthy of serious consideration, 
and if carried out would do much to bring many churches 
back to a dignified and educational ministry. 

Epwarp C. Youns. 


Two years ago every kind of pressure 


again refused 
the 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wants Law Against Strike 


IR: Chief Justice White in tendering his decision on 
the constitutionality of the Adamson law opens a door 
for Congress which should not be allowed to slam in its 
face. When he observed the following he was suggest- 
ing to Congress to pass a law actually restrictive of the 
right of persons employed in business of public service: 
“Whatever would be the right of an employee engaged 
in a private business to demand such wages as he desires, 
to leave the employment if he does not get them, and by 
concert action to agree with others to leave upon the same 
condition, such rights are necessarily to limita- 
tion when employment is accepted in a business charged 
with a public interest.” 

If there is any moral or constitutional justification for 
expecting the concert of the judicial and legislative organs 
of our government, let us hope that public opinion will 
point out to Congress the powerful suggestion in the words 


of the Chief Justice. 


subject 


PHILLIPS WYMAN. 


Ithaca, New York. 


She Foresees Blackmail 
Will Katharine Anthony please explai 


father? It 


IR: n how she 

is going to give the illegitimate child a 
sounds very well to say every child should have two 
parents, but how is fatherhood to be proved? 
to be enough in this woman-worshiping country of ours 
for a woman merely to state that a certain man is the 
father of her child? Or will she have to state it under 
oath? Will the man’s denial have any weight? I am 
interested to know how blackmail is to be avoided. Or 
are women too sweet and pure ever to descend to black- 


mail ? 


Ils it going 


ANNIE NATHAN Meyer. 
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Books and Things 


pte SHAW, who speaks often as a pioneer, 
has no doubt uttered many an opinion which will 
be conventional in the next age. Did he do this the other 
day, when he said President Wilson had not made a single 
mistake since the war began? 

Yes, if Germany loses the war. No, if Germany wins. 
Such at least would be my guess at the answer, recollect- 
ing how prone every age has been to let men’s good or ill 
fortune determine its estimate of their greatness. 

No historian worth considering, none who doesn’t meas- 
ure Mr. Wilson by standards superhumanly high, will 
condemn him because he did not at the very outset foresee 
the coming inevitability of war between Germany and the 
United States. Nobody had this foresight. In August, 
1914, there may have been a few Americans who wanted 
this country to go in. That, no matter how sincerely they 
may now mistake their 1914 wishes for the gift of prophecy, 
was a very different state of mind from knowing Ger- 
many would ultimately make it impossible for us to stay 
out. By all the rules of this human game we are all 
playing, with men and women of human size as the play- 
ers, Mr. Wilson must be forgiven for his quite human 
inability to foresee in 1914 what he sees in 1917. 

This admitted, we have still an interesting question on 
our hands. Mr. Wilson began by believing he could 
avoid war. He has ended by realizing that he could not. 
Did his change of mind take place reasonably early? Or 
unreasonably late? 

Just at present we are all disposed to consider, as justi- 
fying or at worst excusing his slowness to change his mind, 
the outer obstacles and inner scruples that tended to retard 
this change. The many citizens of German birth or de- 
scent, the considerable anti-English feeling among some 
other Americans, the distrust of Russian autocracy felt by 
liberals throughout the United States—the most militarist 
of Presidents could not have helped seeing these things, 
and seeing them as increasing the chances that the United 
States could continue to play a lone hand. And Mr. Wil- 
son was not militarist. He saw the conflict through the 
eyes of a reasoning man who hates violence, of a humane 
man who abhors the shedding of blood, of an orderly man 
disturbed by wasteful chaos, a liberal who detests the illib- 
eral and reactionary forces which all wars release and 
strengthen, a liberal leader with plans that he cannot 
carry out unless his country remains at peace. 

These things, which every one recalls who tries to ex- 
plain Mr. Wilson’s first mental attitude, will be remem- 
bered against him if Germany wins. His reasons for 
being slow to change his mind will be taken as proofs that 
he ought to have changed it sooner. 

A resemblance between Mr. Wilson and Gladstone, as 
Bagehot saw him, will also count against Mr. Wilson it 
the submarine campaign succeeds. “ On‘ all great ques- 
tions, on the controversies of states and empires,” said 
Bagehot, “‘ Mr. Gladstone is the most pacific of mankind. 
He hates the very rumor of war; he trusts in moral influ- 
ences; he detests the bare idea of military preparations. 
He will not believe that preparations-are necessary till the 
enemy is palpable. . . . We believe that Mr. Gladstone 
so much hates the bare idea of the possibility of war that 
after many warnings he has refused to take even 
the contingency of hostilities into his calculations. 

He cannot imagine that anything so coarse as war will 
occur; when it does occur he has a tendency to disapprove 
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of it as soon as he can. . . . At the present moment 
no Englishman, not Mr. Bright himself, feels so little the 
impulse to arm.” 

What will be said, if the submarine campaign should 
turn out as von Tripitz hopes it will, by those who agree 
with me in thinking this bit of Bagehot fairly applicable 
to Mr. Wilson? Will they not say such a man was likely 
to cling too long to the belief that Germany might be moved 
by appeals to her better nature, that she would be influ- 
enced by fear of what we might do to her some day if we 
ever got ready? Will they not say he was too fearful 
of naval and military preparations, too much afraid such 
preparations might give Germany a pretext for aggressions 
of which it might afterward be said that they would never 
have been committed if we had not, by beginning to pre- 
pare against her, made threats? Was not a man like Mr. 
Wilson designed to make mistakes of just this kind? 

Let us go on now from the time when Mr. Wilson 
thought war could be avoided to the time after he had 
ceased to think so. I do not know when this change of 
mind began or when it was completed. No one knows 
who is not in his confidence. But at some unknown date 
he found himself confronted with a new problem: he had 
to convince this country of the inevitability of war. His 
task was to do and say what would make the country as 
nearly united as possible on the day when war came, and 
as nearly prepared as possible. Such a combination—oi 
universal, spiritual and emotional readiness with thorough 
military, naval, industrial and financial readiness—would 
have been ideal. It was also impossible. Mr. Wilson 
seems to have thought not only that it was impossible but 
that a united nation and a prepared nation were mutually 
exclusive. After Mr. Gerard’s visit to the United States 
last autumn why didn’t Mr. Wilson try to rouse us all to 
the necessity of making preparations to resist the approach- 
ing submarine ruthlessness? Because, I suppose, he was 
afraid his advocacy of preparing would defeat his efforts 
to unite the country. A country unprepared but united, a 
country more prepared but less united—it seems to me that 
Mr. Wilson saw his problem partly as that choice, and that 
he chose to work for the greater unity and to let the greater 
preparedness wait until the war began. He bought uniry 
and paid for it with unpreparedness. 

If the submarines win the war people will forget how 
hard was the task of persuading American democracy to 
prepare for a war it hoped to keep out of. They will con- 
demn Mr. Wilson for having thought the task so difficult, 
so likely to divide the country, that he attempted it only 
in a few scattered speeches. They will forget how thor- 
oughly his opponents failed in their more persistent at- 
tempts to perform it. Anything less persuasive, anything 
more unlikely to convert an American majority, than Mr. 
Roosevelt’s preparedness propaganda it would be difficult 
to imagine. His obvious desire to have us enter the war 
showed through his declaration that Germany would have 
yielded to force. 

All these things will turn one face to posterity if Ger- 
many loses, and a very different face if Germany wins. 
Can the United States begin soon enough to turn out ships 
that can feed England long enough for her seamen to re- 
duce the submarine danger to unimportance? Then the 
next age will exalt Mr. Wilson. If we have entered the 
war too late and too unready the next age will deny his 
greatness and call his patience by another name. The 
one thing it will surely not do him is justice. The great 
war will be too near for that. 

P. L. 
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After the Play 


OT long after Mr. Edward Sheldon began his career 

he wrote a play called The Nigger, which aggre- 
gated and solidified in one production almost everything 
that an audience of wine agents might require in a racial 
melodrama. There was, as I remember it, a rape com- 
mitted somewhere off stage. There was a lynching in the 
wings. There was the imminence of a mixed marriage, 
a drop of Negro blood being discovered in the hero just 
in time to save the white fiancée. Mobs, I recollect, 
rumbled around the house where the fated man was com- 
muning with his soul, and these grim deliberations ended 
in his renouncing the governorship to which he'd been 
elected and deciding to devote his life to his own people 
instead. Such incidents were not selected, as Mr. Thomas 
Dixon might have selected them, out of a large natural 
endowment of malignancies. Mr. Sheldon had no animus 
against the Negro, but, like most Americans, he had re- 
membered his newspapers too well. The things he asso- 
ciated with the Negro were the copy-desk conventional! 
things. To the Negro he could discern for himself he 
had turned a wall-eye. 


This conventionality has its splendid reaction in Mr. 
Ridgely Torrence’s plays which Mrs. Hapgood has just 
produced at the Garden Theatre. Mr. Torrence is an 
Ohio poet who, looking at the Negro beyond the miasma 
that surrounds him, has seen something so utterly different 
that his tenderness has occasionally got the better of him, 
and he has poured out his heart to the colored people like 
a hospitable wine. So different are the men and women 
and children whom Mr. Torrence has perceived for him- 
self, it is scarcely strange that his impulse should be ex- 
cessively generous, but one rejoices that this impulse en- 
abled him to share the self-consciousness of a particular 
group of American citizens as it has seldom been shared 
before. There are three plays in the program of the Gar- 
den Theatre, the first a comedy, the second a tragedy, the 
third a “ Passion interlude ’’—the incident of Simon the 
Cyrenian in the way of the cross. And, under the fine 
direction of Robert Edmond Jones, these plays are acted 
entirely by Negro players. What marks the occasion in 
spite of Mr. Torrence’s sympathies and the specialty of 
the players, is not, however, only racial solicitude or pro- 
paganda. Not all the propaganda or solicitude on earth 
can add a cubit to artistic stature, and unless there is ar- 
tistic stature in a theatrical production it has no excuse 
for existing. Its purpose may be humane, but no purpose 
is humane enough to justify inhumane behavior to an art. 
There is nothing inhumane in the behavior of Mrs. Hap- 
good’s enterprise. It is, all things considered, as fine an 
enterprise as the American theatre has seen for years. It 
is the emergence of an artistic Cinderella into the palace 
where she belongs. One undiscovered country in emo- 
tional America is Negro country, and these productions 
have disclosed it in a fresh and vigorous and lovely way. 
The costumes and scenery by Mr. Jones go far toward 
making the performances successful, apart from the dra- 
matist’s contribution, but for myself the actors had un- 
usual power and charm. Had the Negroes been Puritans 
perhaps they would not speak so musically. Thank the 
Lord they were not Puritans. Besides their gracious 
speech there is, despite much amateurishness, a real ca- 
pacity for creating illusion. The performance of Miss 
Marie Jackson-Stuart as Granny Maumee had real limi- 
tations, but I found myself curiously thrilled whenever 
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she raised her empty gaze and declared, “ My eyes will 
yit behold! ” 


play my responses were due, I suppose, to the adventitious 
] 


and 


Considering the other awkwardnesses in the 


eloquence of a racial identity between actor dramatis 


persona. How could it help being poignant? But the 
artistic transportation of one’s sympathies was accom- 
plished, I think, in the first play, The Rider of Dreams. 

What white man, what white magistrate even, has 
failed to chuckle over the Negro chicken-stealer? Mr. 
Torrence has taken a Negro for The Rider of Dreams 


} 1 


who has, in some sort, this light-fingered habit, and he has 
made out of him the chief character in a flashing, lust 
comedy, the kind of comedy that reveals 
such a riding of dreams as only a man touched with the 
spirit of Puck could imagine. The way Mr. Torrence 
has caught the poet in his Rider of Dreams, has kept the 
rollick and lilt of Madison Sparrow 
his innocence, is a proof that with delicate art any kind 
of personality may be established on the stage. But in 
the intoxicated romance of Madison Sparrow, in the gal- 
lop of his imagination, there is no dependence on the pop- 
ular idea of the Negro. Who supposes that in the white- 
washed cabin, the child eating his bow! of mush, the 


the 


rous 


in waywardness 


without disturbing 


strict 
woman of the house sprinkling clothes at ironing- 
board to one side, husbar 


start his supper before breaking out into 


a ne’er-do-well d will scarcely 


lor ous hum- 


orous chant, at once racial and personal, which spurns the 
wife’s leading-strings just as much as the laborious earth 


itself ? 
pared for such a burst of poetry, but the domestica 
it by Mr. Torrence is as completely convincing as it is 


No one reared on the fodder of newspapers is pre- 
tion of 


enchanting. The bombast of the child is in Madison Spar- 
row, as one might expect, but the clouds of glory that 
stream from him as he wings along are too full of color 


and delight not to enlist the wilding in every heart. It 
is good luck that the part fell to an actor like Mr. Opal 
Cooper who could droop his wings as well as spread them, 
and exhibit the humor of a Sparrow’s fall as well as his 


rise. 


The tragedy of Granny Maumee does one grim service, 
it lifts a corner on the Negro aspect of racial hate. Here 


would 


contamination 


there is a reversal of that contamination which 
thrill wine agents in The Nigger. The 
that blind Granny Maumee dreads is white man’s blood 
in a family of royal Negro blood. Mr. Torrence 
tion seemed rather feeble in this tragedy, and it was hard 
to listen to the actress who kept saying of Mr. Lightfoot, 
the white villain, “ He—Would—Have—His—Way.” 
You felt sorry for her, but you wished she could command 
a less mechanical utterance. The white baby, too (per- 
formed by a large doll), was too reminiscent of Broadway 
acting to make one happy. 

The emotionality of Mr. Torrence reached saturation 
point in Simon the Cyrenian. Why Procula (Mrs. Pon- 
tius Pilate), should have pleaded so hard for Jesus was 
not easy to grasp, and there was something not entirely 
simple about the machinery that projected Simon the Ne- 
gro into prominence in the story of the Crucifixion. The 
symbolism of that crown of thorns which Simon also came 
to wear was not enough to carry the play. And is it not 
possible that Simon was a poor, trembling, intimidated 
man, on whom the soldiers laid brutal hands? This would 
be an irrelevant question if it were not relevant that Si- 


’s inven- 


mon the Cyrenian provokes irrelevant questions. Its pic- 
turesqueness lifts it into interest, however, and keeps it 
from cancelling a theatrical victory. 

F. H. 
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Time: The Present 


Changing Winds, a novel, by St. John G. Ervine. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 


- only needed a bit of fresh evidence such as Chang- 
ing Winds to confirm one’s notion that a definite ten- 
dency in modern fiction is now pretty clearly established. 
It is that Wellsian tendency to use recent news for novels, 
to represent men and women as plying in the middle and 
muddle of those unsystematic contemporary processes 
which always in some measure involve ourselves. The 
reason for this tendency is perhaps worth enquiring, but 
first of all there is Mr. Ervine’s performance in Changing 
Winds. 

This novel is too lengthy and elaborate to be charac- 
terized in one crisp sentence. The chief fact about it, 
perhaps, is the skill with which it places Anglo-Irish and 
Anglo-Ulster and Ulster-Irish affairs in the middle of a 
sophisticated world. Mr. Ervine is the first of his gen- 
eration who has, to my knowledge, successfully woven a 
plot to and fro between Ulster and London, Dublin and 
Devon. Other men, C. E. Montague in particular, and 
of course Bernard Shaw in John Bull’s Other Island, have 
tried to get England and Ireland into the same plane, but 
the contrasts, the divergences, defeated them. If one of 
their people was clearly and comprehensibly inside the em- 
pire he never merged with the Irish, and if he was Irish 
he never entered into the spirit of the empire. It is Mr. 
Ervine’s triumph that, as a fictional fact, his hero strad- 
dles the Irish Sea. Only an Ulster Home Ruler could 
have done it, but Mr. Ervine depicts him in that noble 
though uncomfortable posture, and it is something of 
which any novelist might be proud. The ultimate result 
is to include the Ireland of the rebellion in the British 
war-picture, enabling Mr. Ervine to draw on rich Ulster 
material as well as on Devon and London. 

The best figure in Changing Winds is perhaps Mr. 
Quinn, a breezy Irish gentleman, who manages at once to 
be small landlord and agricultural reformer, Ulster Pro- 
testant and fiery lover of Ireland. It is this man’s son, 
Henry Quinn, whose career gives the book its continuity. 
Mr. Quinn, senior, hates to send his boy to a public school 
in England where, in spite of efficient teaching, he will 
acquire the “ finicky bleatin’” that is the Ulsterman’s 
characterization of an English accent. At his public school, 
however, Quinny becomes one of a Heavenly Quartet; 
later, after graduation from Cambridge, to be the nucleus 
of the Improved Tories, a group of English youths who 
go in for plain talking and high thinking and intend to 
combine an exceedingly stylish radicalism with Great 
Careers. There is nothing of the Russian or Irish revolu- 
tionary about these bright particular youths. They have 
no heroics. They are anything but goo-goos, they are dead 
against “slop.” Incited by their leader, Gilbert Farrow, 
they develop certain improved priggish notions which, in- 
definite as they are, stimulate ambition of the kind not 
uncommon among university intellectuals—mainly am- 
. bition for those forms of social service not debarred by the 
Social Register. 

The inclusion of Quinny in this group is postponed 
because Mr. Quinn will not allow his son to go to Cam- 
bridge, insists on his taking cold storage culture at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. There is nothing national in this for 
Quinny, but the Gaelic enthusiast who comes to tutor 
him at Ballymartin opens his eyes to a new Ireland, though 
the rustic Ireland which would rather dance than study 
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Gaelic, which only studies Gaelic to escape boredom, is not 
observed by this ascetic devotee. 

_In college Quinny buds as a novelist and his father 
speeds him to London to join his Improved Tory friends, 
The liveliness of Gilbert Farrow, the simple valuable- 
ness of Ninian Graham, the dry zeal of Roger, give Mr. 
Ervine a chance to dramatize interesting characters, espe- 
cially with the interpolation of Mary Graham, Ninian’; 
sheltered-violet sister, and the thin, statistical girl whom 
Roger marries, and the acquisitive Lady Cecily Jayne. 
Quinny first meets the Mary girl when he goes on a sh) 
schoolboy vacation to Devonshire. Then, back among 
the country-people in Ulster, there is a vivid, red-blooded 
farmer’s girl and a flare of youthful desire that obliter- 
ates Mary, and in London Lady Cecily finds him, so to 
speak, confluent. Being intrinsically vulgar and spoiled, 
but laughing and sensuous and beautiful, she makes things 
easy for a youth who is too timid to initiate the experience 
that he craves. These episodes are incidental to the house- 
life of the four youths, marked as it is by Gilbert Far- 
row’s precocious exploits as a dramatist and the rest. 

We are asked to believe that the Improved Tories at- 
tract eminent and semi-eminent men to their house, have 
Shaw and Wells and Edward Carpenter and others to 
sit at their table and share their minds. In this part of 
Mr. Ervine’s invention there is distinctly something lack- 
ing. Gilbert Farrow is a charming person, thoroughly 
idiomatic, but in so far as he suggests Rupert Brooke, to 
whose memory the book is dedicated, he fails signally to 
suggest the Improved Tory whose faith in the empire as 
a commonwealth could have enough significance to swing 
Eminent Ones out of their orbit. The actual existence 
of the Round Table group in London is suggestive; but 
Mr. Ervine’s engineer and dramatic critic and barrister 
and novelist are decidedly too callow to give even a sug- 
gestion of that influentiality which he wishes us to ac- 
cept. In addition they do not talk like, say, the lads in 
The New Machiavelli, much less with the profundity one 
finds in Beauchamp’s Career. They have a conventional! 
relation to the class struggle and to government and to so- 
ciety; and when the war comes out of a Europe to which 
they scarcely advert they are in a simple khaki relation 
to it. So far, then, as Mr. Ervine has allowed his dis- 
cipleship to H. G. Wells to lead him into discussing uni- 
versal military service, factory organization, machine in- 
dustry, etc., he has been badly bamboozled. You have to 
be a Meredith or at any rate a Wells to overflow into 
these creative fictional discussions, and where Mr. Ervine 
has attempted this he is tin painted to look like steel. 

Where he has risen above schoolboy round-talk in Lon- 
don is in the talk about Ireland that is volcanically ejacu- 
lated by his father or incanted by the enthusiast Marsh, 
who suggests Padraic Pearse, or grudgingly squeezed out 
by Quinny himself. To rid Ireland of priest, publican, 
politician and poet is Quinny’s trite formula, solving the 
question by begging it, but better than formule are the 
glimpses of Horace Plunkett, George Russell, Connolly, 
Padraic Pearse, and the Ireland that Quinny sees after he 
comes to care for Englishmen. The ways of such friendly 
speculation are cut short by the rebellion of Easter, 1916. 
As a deprecating spectator Quinny sees Dublin harried 
by the rebels. For him there is nothing of national re- 
demption, national resurrection, about the émeute. Tor- 
pid though this may seem to some readers, it is the mod- 
erate attitude which is likely to be instructive to out- 
siders, and Mr. Ervine does include Ulster, England and 
Ireland in his representation. 
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The effect of the war on Quinny is more keenly veri- 
fed than anything else in the book. His father’s rage 
against the recruiting campaign is the first note struck. 
“Old men sittin’ in offices, an’ makin’ wars, an’ then 
biddin’ young men to pay the price of them! By God, 
that is mean! By God, that’slow!’ . . . ‘An’ these 
wee bitches with their white feathers,’ he went on, ‘ ought 
to be well skelped. If I had a daughter, an’ she did a 
thing like that, by God, I’d break her skull for her.’” 
But old Mr. Quinn succumbs to a war that threatens to 
take his son from him. Quinny’s best friends in England 
are enlisting—they do not believe in fighting and dying 
by proxy—and enlistment is uppermost in Quinny’s mind. 
After his father’s death he visits the Grahams. His en- 
gagement to Mary gives him a fresh excuse for postpon- 
ing enlistment and finally there is his work. “ He would 
help to construct things, not to destroy them. He was 
not afraid to go to the war . . . that was not the 
reason why he was resolving that he would refuse to be a 
soldier. It was because he could do better, finer work by 
living for Ireland than by dying for England. People 
throughout Europe were already perturbed at the waste 
of potential men in war . wondering whether, 
after all, it was a wise thing to let rare men, men of 
unique gifts go to war.” This, with an intervening fervor 
for conscription, tides Quinny along, but at last he is 
forced to realize that his is a case of funk. About this, 
and Mary’s reception of it, Mr. Ervine is illuminating. 

The utilization of contemporary personages and con- 
temporary events gives Changing Winds an excitingness 
that has a sort of Suggestion of genius. There are certain 
tricks about the book, however, that impair this impres- 
sion. Mr. Ervine did not of course suppose that anyone 
would fail to see how frankly he had borrowed his Irish 
rebellion incidents from James Stephens’s book on the re- 
bellion, but the knowledge that these episodes and phrases 
are not native to Quinny breaks the spell of fictional illu- 
sion. The spell is also broken when Mr. Ervine brings 
in F. E. Smith after utilizing him for F. E. Robinson, 
and in the same way doubles Minnelly and Connolly, 
Ernest Harper and George Russell, John Marsh and 
Padraic Pearse. One identifies these persons as clearly 
as one identifies Tom Arthurs with Thomas Andrews, the 
Gigantic with the Titanic. Mr. Ervine knows that we 
will identify the Gigantic with the Titanic. How can he 
suppose that a flimsy alibi will disguise the use he has 
made of well known men? These are ugly flaws in his 
Changing Winds. 

It is still impossible not to be engaged by the novel if 
only because it is a news-novel, if only because it drama- 
tizes the life we are living. The symbols that are com- 
mon property are no longer, exclusively, deities and daisies, 
suns and seas, “ the glimmer of stars on moorland meres.” 
Steam, rapid transit, wood pulp, the rotary press, teleg- 
raphy, stenography—these touches of artifice make the 
whole world kin and are responsible for the new way of 
writing fiction. The machine-process has so altered the 
subject-matter of our actions and thoughts and feelings 
that it is no wonder we have journalistic novels written 
from the standpoint not of the historian or the embalmer 
but of the participant, the eye-witness. Though not writ- 
ten in the first person, Changing Winds is hot from first- 
hand experience, an empiric version of reality, and it fol- 
lows H. G. Wells quite closely in its aim to collect this 
epoch at a focus. Where the novel portrays the father, 
the winning personality of Gilbert, the introspection of 
Quinny, it is richest in inspiration as well as material. It 
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has quick Scottish sentiment, and sanity and generosity. 
Its transmission of the epoch is not so distinguished. Mr. 
Ervine, in fact, is not deeply distinguished, if by that one 
means clearly differentiated by virtue of temperament, 
purity of feeling and sharpness of vision. So far as Ulster 
is concerned, however, he has done more than any pam- 
phleteer. Wartime among young intellectuals he 
made vivid, and the resources that alert minds and daring 
spirits and metropolitan issues afforded him he has man- 
aged in a fashion that would be quite amazing but for 
the example of Mr. Wells. F. H. 


has 


What We Are Fighting For 


American World Policies, by Walter E. Heyl. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
LOWLY, reluctantly, we have drifted into war, but 
as a nation we are not yet of one mind as to what we 
are fighting for. This dangerous confusion Dr, Weyl 
attempts to dispel. His earlier book, The New Democracy, 
was a penetrating analysis of the undercurrents of Amer- 
ican public opinion, of the forces that are shaping our in- 
ternal policy. His present book is an equally keen analysis 
of the world forces to which our domestic policy must 
be adjusted if we are to keep our national integrity and 
play an effective part in shaping international affairs. It 
is an essay in clarification, an attempt to give the Amer- 
ican layman the facts upon which to base an intelligent 


foreign policy. 
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Dr. Weyl believes that what most Americans want is 
to help in building the structure of a permanent peace. 
But we have lived so long in the complacent security of 
isolation, that we show a perilous disposition to think that 
peace can be secured by merely wishing for it. With the 
negative, abstract, anaemic and thin-haired pacifism that 
looks upon war as a “reversion of mankind to a lower 
type, a betrayal of reason, a futile, revolting struggle, 
creating no rights, settling no problems and serving no 
useful purpose except, in Lord Salisbury’s phrase, to 
teach people geography,” Dr. Weyl has no sympathy. 
Neither does he sympathize with the militant mystics who 
defend war by elevating it high above reason and glorify 
it as “the power which the spirit of man possesses to 
pursue the ideal.” War and peace, as he sees them, are 
normal functions of the national life, steps in national 
progress or retrogression, two paths often leading in the 
same direction. But at best, war is a crude, primitive, 
brutal and wasteful instrument of progress. Individually 
and socially, the permanent interests of mankind lie in 
the paths of peace. Which path we shall take depends not 
upon fate, but upon our ability to read the signs at the 
crossroads, upon our intellectual preparedness. ‘‘ To enter 
upon an international career without a sense of the con- 
ditions underlying peace and war, is to walk in darkness 
along a dangerous path.” 

To see war truly, we must see it naked. Beneath the 
romance of marching and countermarching, the glamour 
of nationalistic aspirations, the idealism of adventurous 
individuals, the crude appetites of the masses that drive 
nations into conflict are in perpetual ferment. The funda- 
mental cause.of war is the pressure of excess populations 
upon the food supply. To ascribe world events to the ac- 
tion of a single individual is as naive as the popular passion 
for loading the moral law of the universe upon the 
melodramatic villain. In Europe, as in America, men 
blamed the present war upon a wicked Kaiser, a swagger- 
ing, immature Crown Prince, a childish Poincaré, an un- 
scrupulous Sir Edward Grey, an abysmally astute Sazonof. 
“So long as the belief holds that one man can set the world 
on fire, there can be no reasonable theory of war or peace.” 

The closer we study the incentives and origins of war, 
the more deeply do we find them imbedded in the very 
foundations of national life. ‘‘ Historians are recognizing 
that the mainspring of social action is not an emperor’s 
dream or soldier’s ambition, but the demand of vast pop- 
ulations for food, clothing and shelter, then for more food, 
clothing and shelter, and finally for the rights, privileges 
and institutions which will make such economic progress 
assured. Remove the economic factors leading 
to war, give men more than enough, and the chief incentive 
to war disappears.” 

Long before the present war, the European excess of 
births over deaths was about forty millions per decade. 
Population was steadily outracing agricultural production. 
The uncontrolled birth-rate was accumulating within na- 
tional boundaries a volatile force of tremendous explosive 
power. Europe was constantly kept at dangerous tension. 


_ It was the boundaries of Germany that were put to the 


greatest strain. There church and state glorified the teem- 
ing population, contrasted with the race suicide of other 
nations, as a special manifestation of the favor of God. 
Her swarming millions were the mainspring of Deutscher 
Kultur. But industrial Germany came into the world late. 
She found the more fruitful agricultural regions of the 
earth preémpted by England, Russia and France. She was 
barred from South America by our Monroe Doctrine. She 
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was unwilling to surrender her children to foreign sover- 
eignties. Denied the opportunity of nationalistic expansion 
in a world of expanding nations, she became the psycho. 
logical victim of what Graham Wallas called a baulied 
disposition. The pressure of her prolific population upon 
her national boundaries kept her perpetually on the hair- 
trigger of war. 

Had Germany been wise, she would have controlled 
her birth-rate and concentrated her energies upon plans 
for some kind of international economic adjustment. But 
she was in a world of nations—France, Italy, England, 
Japan—astir with growing dreams of nationalistic jm. 
perialism. Instead of risking her destiny upon the hypo- 
thetical comities of a possible world state, she discounted 
her handicap and set out to outdistance her rivals at their 
own game. Other nations had conquered colonies, but the; 
had taken them from “ backward races.” By a psycho- 
logical tour de force she persuaded herself that England, 
France and Russia were decadent or backward nations, too. 
What they had done in India, Manchuria, Morocco, she 
would do in Europe and the near East. She forced her 
way industrially into France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland. She penetrated these countries economically, 
forced upon them her own industrial products, extracted 
from them the profits which they felt belonged to their 
own manufacturers. Industrially, commercially, finan- 
cially, it is alleged, she sought to rule Italy and Belgium 
as Great Britain rules the Argentine or Canada. But 
all industrial nations export to one another as well as to 
agricultural countries upon which they depend for food. 
Why, then, was Germany’s course so bitterly resented? 
“Germany exports not only wares but men, and not onl; 
men, but men who hold together, advance together, main- 
tain the cult of Deutschtum in an alien country. . . . 
German competition is a disciplined state-aided competi- 
tion, collective rather than individual. The most 
striking difference between the flooding of adjacent mar- 
kets by German cartels and the destruction of competitors 
by American trusts is that in the former case the operation 
is international, and the manufacturers who suffer live in 
one country and those who profit live in another. More- 
over, the German government is itself directly concerned in 
the process. It is one of the associated concerns.” In 
lieu of the conquest of colonies, Germany sought to feed 
her children from her neighbors’ kitchens. 

Dr. Weyl’s analysis is neither a defense nor an indict- 
ment of Germany. His analysis of the imperialistic policies 
of England, France, Russia, Japan is equally trenchant and 
critical. It is not an attempt to place praise or blame, 
but to show that in a preémpted world, nationalistic im- 
perialism must inevitably lead to war. His sympathies in 
the present lie whole-heartedly with the democratic nations. 
But his enthusiasm for democracy does not blind him to 
the fact that democratic institutions in themselves provide 
no adequate guaranty against the explosive clash of in- 
ternational economic rivalries. Nationalistic imperialism 
requires the maintenance of large armaments. “If the 
nation is to be taxed for military budgets, and if the peo- 
ple as a whole secure an increasing veto over such ex- 
penditures, would it not seem likely that the democratic na- 
tions would look askance at dangerous imperialistic ventures 
which contribute so obviously to the danger of war and to 
the size of military expenditures?’ The facts do not bear 
out the inference. The British public seems always willing 
to make sacrifices to extend the Empire. Great sections 
of the French democracy rejoiced at the “ national hu- 
miliation”” of Germany through the diplomatic triumph 
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Franklin to His 
Printer Nephew 


April 14, 1917, 
My dear Nephew:— 


I cannot but regret, in view of the substantial Success of 
the Press now establish’d at Yale Colledge, that we could not 
equip the Printing Office as I planned in your Favour at 
Newhaven. ! 

I am now determin’d from its Success to open a Printing 
Office at another University. Therefore, that you may pre- 
pare yourself to act as Journeyman to us, I should advise a 
Visit to that Printing House. You will find among its Books 
many that will serve us for Models. 

Give attention to “The Growth of Medicine.” 2 Watch 
how the Printer has heeded the pleasante Character of the 
Book. The enjoyment of Dr. Buck’s Account might have 
been lost to many a good Layman, had it been buried in the 
Type of a Treatise. 

For choice Conception of a Work of Art, look carefully into 
the Life of Pontormo.* It is, as you will see, distinguish’d by 
the Beauty of its Type and the Excellence of the Press Work 
—the latter especially in the Illustrations, which are done 
both in Sepia and sanguine Ink—and the tasteful Execution 
of the Binding. 

In “A Voice from the Crowd’’« my Advice will not 
requir’d to commend to you the large Type and light Paper, 
It would not be just to the great Book of a distinguish’d Man 
to say that its Form accounted for its Sale in three Editions, 
but it may well have contributed thereto. 

Books containing the sort of Reading that People want who 
enjoy good Biography, History, and sound scientific Informa- 
tion in an attractive Form you will find to be hard to make. 
It will therefore be well for you to note how this is success- 
fully accomplish’d in some of the Yale Books. 

“Civilization and Climate” * is a Work of one of those rare 
Scholars who can put the Results of Research in a Form 
which Laymen appreciate. Note that its Appearance has the 
Dignity which the Scholar demands of it and the attractive 
Qualities which appeal to the Layman. The same is true of 
that widely-read Book—“The Diplomatic Background of the 
War.” 

Small Volumes are often difficult to devise. Look at 
Lusk’s Book on Nutrition? (and if you have a Moment, dip 
into it, for it may save your living Expenses), and Mendel’s 
on “Changes in the Food Supply.”* You will find in them 
an attractive Page and one not so large but that it will sit 
comfortably in your Pocket upon a Journey. 

I will not describe their Books further, for I might be drawn 
into extolling the Majority of them (250 Titles!). Only look 
well into them and admire their Adherence to high Standards 
of Bookmaking. Not all the Rigours of high Costs have 
avail’d to bring down their Excellence. 

Write me as soon as you have been able to look into 
them, for we shall have much to discuss. 


Your affectionate Uncle, 
Benjamin [ranklin. 


be 


1The Yale University Library has im its possession a letter, dated 
October 27, 1753, from Benjamin Franklin to Mr. William Strahan, 
a London printer, directing him what type to order from Mr. Caslon 
for this printing-office. 

: THE GROWTH OF MEDICINE, from the Earliest Times to about 
1800. By Albert H. Buck. (Second Printing.) $5.00 net. 

* PONTORMO. His Life and Work. By Frederick Mortimer Clapp. 
153 illustrations. $7.50 net. 

*A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. 
(Third Printing.) $1.50 net. 
SCIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE. 
(Second Printing.) $2.50 net. 

* THE DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF THE WAR, 1870-1914. 

By Charles Seymour. (Fourth Printing.) $2.00 net. 
*THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF NUTRITION. By Graham 
Lusk. (Fourth Printing.) 50 cents net. 
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By Ellsworth Huntington. 
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The entering of the United States into war provides a 


situation that no concern can size up single-handed. 


We command every available source of commodity 


price information that exists, and are in a position to 
vitally help in planning for future manufacturing and 


distribution. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors or luck. Recognize 
Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Dept. P-44 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Compiling Bldg. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of ite Character in the World 











Now, Cypress (“‘the wood eternal’’), is a 
singular wood—with plural virtues. 
Cypress scorns the threats of iconoclastic 
decay. It does not deign to argue with 
ROT at all—it ignores him, despite his 
retinue and his slave-train. Cypress is great 
for pergolas, and arbors, and trellises, and 
sleeping balconies. It is also good for 
kitchen sinks, and railway ties, and shingles, 
and greenhouses, and beehives, and siding, 
et cet., ad lib. 


And Mr. Henry Ford is glad because Mr. 
W. H. Van Tine is so well posted an 

. cc > . 
architect that he used “‘pecky’’ Cypress 
(with the Sugi—or Japanese driftwood 
finish) as the interior trim of the Trophy 
Room of Mr. Ford’s wonderful new estate. 
It is unique and delightful. So is Cypress 
in its myriad adaptabilities. (‘“Wood 
Eternal’ is right. ) 
It is possible that we might have a booklet you 
could use to advantage—we have 41 of them in the 
Cypress Pocket Library. Some have plan-sheets- 
big and practical and artistic—and exclusive—and 
they cost us something—you nothing. Volume One 
contains the list. Also what the Government of 
the U. S. A. says about Cypress, the Wood Eternal. 
Our address is below. What is yours? Is it all 
right to ask? Thank you. 

All-round Helps Department 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’! Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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"CHANGES IN THE FOOD SUPPLY AND THEIR RELATION 
TO NUTRITION. By Lafayette B. Mendel. 50 cents net. 


“Mademoiselle Miss” 


Letters from an American girl serving with the rank ef Lieutenant 
in a French Army dospital at the front. 


Published for the benefit of the American Fund for French Wounded 


Price 50 Cents 





Yale University Press 


280 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


209 Elm Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


W A BUTTERFIELD, 59 Bromfield St., Boston : 
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of France in the Moroccan affair. Many people relied 
upon the growth of the German social democracy to make 
war impossible. But long before 1914, it had grown plain 
to the German workman that the English proletarians 
could not be depended upon to gain his salvation. “‘ We 
do not say that there are no conflicts of interests between 
nations,’” Dr, Weyl quotes a German Socialist authority, 
“*but we say, on the contrary, that as long as exploitation 
and oppression continue, there will be conflicts of interest 
between nations.’ From which follows the conclusion that 
until capitalism is destroyed, and that may take many 
decades, it is essential for the workman to develop the wel- 
fare of the wage-earners of his own country, rather than 
of the world in general.” The only escape is through the 
substitution of an international for the present nationalistic 
imperialism—an internationalism which will be the fulfil- 
ment and not the negation of nationalism. 

The root of all imperialism is the demand of popula- 
tions for food. The basis of any international arrangement 
designed to promote an enduring peace must be the joint 
development and fair distribution of the world’s material 
resources. A League of Peace, unless it is more than a 
league of peace, will provide no satisfactory alternative to 
war. It would die of the endless flux in human affairs. 
“ Pacifism that is static is doomed. Our only hope lies in 
a dynamic, evolutionary pacifism, based on a principle 
of ever-changing adjustment of nations to an ever-changing 
environment. . . . A dynamic pacifism must devise 
not only some rudimentary form of international govern- 
ment but also arrangements by which the things for which 
the nations go to war may peacefully be distributed or 
utilized in a manner equitable to all.” 

The United States is in a peculiarly advantageous posi- 
tion to promote the international economic arrangements 
upon which the hope of an enduring peace depends. With 
the exception of Russia, America is the only one of the 
first-rate western Powers capable, for an indefinite time 
to come, of producing food supplies in excess of the needs 
of her population. Our hope of remaining at peace our- 
selves and of contributing to the peace and economic re- 
organization of the world depends not only upon the con- 
servation and development of our natural resources but also 
upon a distribution of wealth and income which will widen 
the consumption of the masses and will give to the whole 
population the opportunity of a full, varied and purposeful 
life. “ All these things, as well as the moral discipline 
which we so urgently need, can be secured only as we learn 
to apply a national policy to our own nation. It is our 
own slackness, our own ‘ state-blindness,’ our lack of com- 
plete democracy, which increases our chances of imperialism 
and war. It is, on the other hand, our increasing willing- 
ness to take a national view of our internal affairs, our in- 
creasing desire to base American prosperity upon American 
resources and to make life fuller and more valuable, that 
acts as a deterrent to war and fits us for the difficult task 
of contributing to world peace.” 

Precisely what form the international arrangements 
should take, Dr. Weyl does not assume to predict. Of 


‘ one thing only he is certain—that peace to be enduring must 


grow out of the economic integration of the world. For 
this reason his analysis of the many plans that have been 
proposed leads him to prefer that of Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
which contemplates the formation of international syndi- 
cates ‘“‘ to establish colonial free trade and internationalize 
the export of capital.” But the object of his book is rather 
to clear the ground than to anticipate the work of the 
international conference that will follow the present war. 
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He has wisely avoided the temptation to write a paper 
constitution for a hypothetical world state, and has chosen 
instead to offer a preface to international politics. It js 
this quality of self-restraint, combined with his grea: 
ability to think and write clearly, interestingly and con- 
vincingly, that distinguishes Dr. Weyl’s volume. American 
World Policies is an exceedingly valuable aid to the in- 
tellectual preparedness of American statesmen and laymen 
alike in this time of international crisis. 
Rosert W. Bruére. 


England’s Army 


Great Britain’s Part, by Paul D. Cravath. New Yor: 
D Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


HIS is not a book of statistics or of impressive charts 

comparing the few munitions factories in England 
at the beginning of the war with the thousands that now 
dot the peaceful countryside and city suburbs in a grim 
triumph of steel over human reason. It is not even a 
marshalling of the war’s financial superlatives or an apo!- 
ogia in terms of the overwhelming and tragic casualty 
lists. It is a slight bit of impressionistic reporting based 
on a visit to the British General Headquarters and the 
Somme battle front at the height of last summer’s offen- 
sive. Mr. Cravath saw the tremendous organization, the 
enormous personnel, the vast expanse of the physical engi- 
neering properties which give to modern war the specious 
appearance of a gigantic codperative industry. He mar- 
velled at it honestly and naively. That admiration for the 
organizing and accomplishing ability of the English when 
put to it he originally reflected in a series of semi-descrip- 
tive articles for the New York Times. ‘These articles are 
here gathered together in a thin book of not two hours’ 
reading, which is far too sketchy and meagre to justify » 
defiance of the high cost of paper by adding another pebble 
to the mountain of war-books. But one conviction 
strongly and instinctively held by Mr. Cravath catches 
our interest. The conviction is that England will win, 
that nothing can stop the new army. Since we have our- 
selves entered the war, we have been glad of any reassur- 
ance, however uncritical or dogmatic. Mr. Cravath’s con- 
viction is both, yet he has the power to convey his con- 
viction to his readers. 
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Contributors 


to this issue 
WILt1aM Harp is a graduate of Northwestern University, 
Illinois, and has also studied in England. He has 
contributed articles on economics and politics to sev- 
eral periodicals, and is now on the staff of the Metro- 
politan Magazine. He is the author of The Women 
of Tomorrow. 





WaLTer LIPPMANN is an editor of The New Republic. 


Cart RUSSELL FisH is professor of American history at 
the University of Wisconsin and is the author of 
Civil Service and the Patronage Development of the 
American Nation, and American Diplomacy. 


PrerrRe pe Lanvux is secretary of La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise and author of La Yougoslavie (The South- 
ern Slavs), has traveled in Serbia during the First 
and Second Balkan Wars, and until recently was 
chef de convoi in the French Ambulance Corps. 


Ropert W. Bruére is one of the arbitrators under the 
Protocol in the shirt and waist industry, and is en- 
gaged in promoting publicity for better standards of 
labor. 
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FAR EASTERN POLICY 
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JAPAN, THE NEW WORLD POWER 


Reing a detailed account of the progress and rise of the 
Japanese Empire. By Rosertr P. Porter. 

“An historical cyclopedia that places before 
the interested seeker of positive knowledge a 
source which is unquestionably of rare worth.” 
—New York Times. 


2 Medium 8vo (9% @ 6%), cloth, pp. iv+-789. 
Ze With 7 colored maps. Net $2.50 
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g OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH, 
= 85 West 32nd Street, New York. 


__ LEADERSHIP OF THE NEW 
_ AMERICA—Racial and Religious 
BY ARCHIBALD McCLURE 


A careful, illuminating study of the alien peo 
ples in the United States—their racial charac 
teristics, present whereabouts and, above all, 
their leaders. With a chapter on “ Suggestions 
for American Efforts at Immigrant Leadership.” 
“An accumulation of authentic fact; not a 
statement of theory or the argument of a social! 
proposition.”— Washington Star. 
Illustrated with Maps. i2mo. Net $1.25. 
Grorer H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York. 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA 


BY PROFESSOR KENNETH SCOTT a 
LATOURETTE ai 

A concise, readable and thoroughly up-to-date 3 = 

5 history, with particularly important chapters : 
= on modern China and her present-day problems, 
by a former member of the faculty of the Col- ; 

lege of Yale in China. a 


Published March f7, 1917. 
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$1.75 net 


HovGHTON MirrLin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


- CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 
IN THE FAR EAST 
BY STANLEY K. HORNBECK 
Political 








= Associate Professor of Science, University of = — 
= = Wisconsin. e 5 
7 = An up-to-the-minute book giving the politica! E 
history of China and Japan, and discuss sing | e 
their current political institutions and tende1 E 
cles. 


At all Booksellers. 8vo. 


: = D. APPLETON & CoMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


_ THE FORMER PHILIPPINES 


A History of the Philippines to 1898. 


BY AUSTIN CRAIG 


Associate Professor of History, University of the Philippines, 


AND CONRADO BENITEZ 
Instructor in Economics, University of the Philippines. : 
At all Booksellers. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 net. = = 


$3.00 net. = & 
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D. APPLETON & Company, Publishers, New York. 


THE EAST I KNOW 


BY PAUL CLAUDEL 
Translated by T. F. and W. R. Benét 


“As a recorder of the pathetic grace and squalor = 

of the wonderful vanishing East, the author & 

stands, so far as the present writer's experience 3 

goes, without a rival.”"—The Athenaeum. 

“The subtle 7 of the East is given : 

poignant expression n the haunting melodies 

Claudel bas written.”—The Beliman. 

(Second Printing.) Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY Press, New Haven, Conn. 















































Miss Bradford’s and Miss Kennedy’s School 
Facing the Mount Holyoke College campus. College 
preparatory course, art, arts and crafts, music. Tennis, 
basketball, swimming, skating. 
Address 
Miss Mary A. Braprorp, Miss Vircinta W. KENNEDY 
South Hadley Massachusetts 
Your boy needs the tonic of the hills, the woods and the Ke 


him play, run, jump, swim, laugh and sing. Let his natural bo 
energies be directed into proper channels at 


CAMP GREYLOCK 
in Heart of the Berkshires. 


Gabriel R. Mason, Ph.D., 


Public Schools, N. Y. City. 1107 Forest 


on Centre Lake, Prospectus on request. 


Principal, Ave, New York 











INTIMATE TEACHING BY SCHOLARLY MEN 


Riverdale Country School 


A boarding and day schoo! for boys in the open country at Riverdale-on-Hudson 
York City. Fourteen acres. Hardy country life, sound college preparation, expert 
training. Special department for younger boys 


Address FRANK S. HACKETT, Headmaster 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City Tel. 123 Kingsbridge 
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His oAbsinthe~ inted Song 


ANEW TRANSLATION 4y BERGEN APPLEGATE 


Most complete and representative English translation 
of this great Frenchman’s work, containing about 160 
poems, a biography and bibliography. The edition is an 
exceptionally handsome one, with decorative title page and 
collotype illustrations. 

Issued in a LIMITED EDITION of 250 copies at $5.00 each 


(Contzining an etched portrait of Veriaine 


REGULAR EDITION. ..... - $2.00 each 


PROFILES 
FROM CHINA 


Sketches in verse of people and things 

seen in the interior by 

EUNICE TIETJENS 

Ready for delivery April 10. Price $1.00 postpaid 
RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, PUBLISHER 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
or of your bookseller 
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ayegenen., Pleg % Here is a beautifu desk flag that 
- — an * will appeal to every | a! tizen of the 
material) . a United States Fiag is silk, attached 


to silver staff imbedded in solid metal 
pedestal About 7” high 

The sentiment inscribed on the pedestal tn bas-re- 
lief is that of every red-blooded American, as it was 
Stephen Decatur’s a hundred years ago: “ Our coun- 
try—in her intercourse with foreign nations may she 
always be in the right; but our country right or wrong 


No. 7348 Silver Plated, $1.50 each 

No. 7251 Sterling Silwer, $5.50 each 
Get one from your jeweler. If he cannot supply 
you, we will send upon receipt of price, postpaid 


R. Blackinton & Co., North Attleborough, Mass. 


Dealers—Write for propositon 
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PRUDENTIAL 


GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


igs a 
x _ , we 
Pog Sew. 


HE cadence that is in the march 

of a body of well-trained men 
beats through the work of the suc- 
cessful business organization. Every 
man there is in step with his neigh- 
bor. The whole body moves forward 
as one. 


Team-work such as this can only 
come when employer and employee 
feel a sense of close co-operative rela- 
tionship. 
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Prudential Group Life Insurance 
was devised to give the employer 
a practical means of establishing 
closer relations with those who serve 
him. 

In those organizations where it 
has been adopted it has established 
a bond between employers and em- 
ployees that has shown results in the 
heightened efficiency of the entire 
business. 


Whether yours is an office or a factory, the adoption 
of Prudential Group Life Insurance is a matter 
deserving your most careful investigation. 


So that you may become familiar with this vital force that is everywhere 
bringing real co-operation into practical business affairs—we have prepared a 
booklet on the subject. 
organization to know what Group Life Insurance is and does. We will gladly 
send you the booklet, ‘‘Prudential Group Life Insurance."” Write for it today. 


It is due to yourself and the success of your 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N. J, 
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REMARKABLE RECORD 
of an EVENTFUL YEAR 


“Somewhere” in last year’s world-struggle, something stupendous, 
or at least striking, happened between the rising and the setting of 
each day’s sun. 


Extension Work and Telephony 


We did not always know at the time where that “somewhere” was 
or just what happened. 


It was “somewhere” on the Western front; “somewhere” in the 
Balkan Mountains, on the Bosporus, or in Asia Minor. War censors 


concealed the rest. 
But now the veil is lifted and the graphic recital of where and when 
and how appear in that admirable historical record 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK for 1916 


This 800-page volume reflects not alone the World-War but presents 
a remarkable array of achievements in the arts of peace. 


It is much more than a mere collection of facts and statistics; it is a 
fascinating story of a wonderful Year as any one will say who reads 
even a few of its important articles such as “War of Nations,” 
“Aéronautics,” “Arbitration and Conciliation,” “Daylight Saving,” 
“Eugenics,” or the biographies of such notables as James J. Hill, 
Henry James, Earl Kitchener, or the tragedian Salvini. 

These subjects and hundreds of others, a few of which are mentioned 
in the margin, make the Year Book 


Invaluable for reference in 
public and private libraries 


Every country of the world; every State of our Union with their activities in science, 

art, government and along industrial and sociological lines, have contributed to t 

Year Book as everyone will observe who turns its pages. That is what you will see 
th 


Th se who see the Year Book are at once sensible of its merit, and that is why 
Sent free on approval. 
The coupon brings it A 


Mail it promptly and take advantage of the special terms to New Republic readers 
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NEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 





BOYD CABLE WROTE 


to us when we accepted his new book 


GRAPES OF WRATH 


that it might never be finished as part of it was written 
WITHIN RANGE OF THE GERMAN GUNS 
As uplifting as the terrible, slow swing of the Battle Hymn of the Republic from which the author takes his title, 


this tale of twenty-four hours in the life of four privates (one a Kentuckian) of the English line gives us a 
glimpse of the glory in the soul of man that pierces a the blind fog of war. 


By the author of BETWEEN THE LINES and ACTIO 


FRONT. Net $1.50 





A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANKEY. Introduction by J. St. Loe 

Strachey, Editor of the London Spectator. Net $1.50 
The New York Tribune says: For Americans the book 
will increase our conviction and resolve that our army 
must be a citizen army, based on universal service, and 
that the natural democracy of such a mingling must be 
fostered by every means in our power. 


ONLY A DOG 


By BERTHA WHITRIDGE SMITH. Net $1.00 
The Ohio State Journal says: The most tender and most 
sympathetic story that has been inspired by the present 
war is this, the autobiography of ARMY, an Irish ter- 
rier. The loyalty and the sublime faith of ARMY in a 
TOMMY even to death will move any heart. THIRD 
EDITION IN SEVEN WEEKS. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 
AND REFLECTIONS, 1868—1885 


By the RIGHT HON. LORD GEORGE aka 
et $4. 
Lord George Hamilton’s Parliamentary career began in 
the days of Mr. Disraeli and continued without a break 
until 1906. During that time there was no political or 
social leader with whom he was not personally acquainted. 
The reminiscences are not confined to Parliament, for 
Lord George’s family connections and his various other 
appointments have given him exceptional opportunities 
for knowing the inner history of the past half century. 


THE NOTE BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


Author of The Way of All Flesh, Erewhon. 

With an introduction by Francis Hackett. Net $2.00 
They make in their entirety a more vivid picture of Sam- 
uel Butler than it is possible to obtain elsewhere; they are 
the most characteristic of his works, summing up and in- 
cluding everything else that he did, and may be best ex- 
amined as the afterpiece to a varied and versatile career. 


FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Net $3.00 
The London Times says: These papers are aimed so di- 
rectly at the heart of the subject that in each case they 
seem to show us something we had missed before. And 
it is always done as the poet knows how to do it; without 
display of knowledge or chain of argument, but directly, 
simply and fully. He has so fine an instinct for the aim 
and quality.of each writer that the result seems effortless 
and brimming with truth. 





GRAIL FIRE (A Novel) 


By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY. Net $1.50 
The Philadelphia Telegraph says: It is a 
pleasure to turn to a book so beautiful, so 
quieting, so far above the “ Earthly.” Written 
with broad sympathy, an understanding of 
widely differing religious viewpoints, keen in- 
sight and humor. 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES 


By the COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Net $1.50 
New York Tribune says: We have not often 
read a book more cleanly cut in its delineation 
of characters, or one which presents a more 
powerful lesson without a single word of 
preaching. 


PETUNIA 
By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS. Author of 
Jaunty in Charge. Net $1.50 


A quaint story of a young woman who up- 
sets the expectations of all her brothers by 
inheriting her father’s entire fortune and then 
circumventing their plans for marrying her 
off by choosing a man for herself. The most 
notable thing about this charming piece of 
work is that the author achieves the very 
rare thing—atmosphere—in perfection. 


EL SUPREMO 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. Net $1.90 

The Greatest American Historical Novel. 
H. W. Boynton says in the Nation: El Su- 
premo is a Historical Romance upon the great 
scale. A touch of genius gives to El Supremo 
the first notable work of this American story- 
teller, its unmistakable thrill for the reader. 
Mr. White has fashioned a story of unflag- 
ging interest and charm. 


WOMAN 
By VANCE THOMPSON, author of “ Eat and 
Grow Thin.” Net $1.25 


Rheta Childe Dorr says: In a new book called 
Woman, Vance Thompson has shouted so 
loudly that women will simply have to stop, 
and having stopped, will listen and approve. 
No woman could have written such a book. 
It had to grow out of the awakened con- 
science of man. 








THE CALL OF THE REPUBLIC 


By Col. Jennings C. Wise 
Of the Virginia Military Institute 


With an Introductory Note by Major General Leonard Wood Net $1.00 


He brings out very clearly the new conditions of Organization involving all the resources of a Nation. It is a 
book which all Americans can read with profit, and one which, if heeded, will add much to National well-being 


and security. (From the imtroduction by General Wood.) 








Postage Extra. At all Bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Let us date a year’s subscription in your name 
: from the issue of May 5, 1917—the first number of 
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A Volume XI—and send you the intervening num- = 
= bers without charge. The next few volumes will 
2: be the War Volumes of The New Republic. 
7 Keep the separate issues and return them to us 
a: later. For a small sum we will send them back 
2 bound in substantial black buckram—an impor- 
= tant interpretative record of these crucial times. 
a “I desire to have my copies of The 2 
= New Republic bound in permanent 
= form. Your publication is contem- = 
=f porary history. The volumes some =: 
ae day will be of the highest value.’’ = 
= A Lu Min nA ils PTT TMT TT TNT TUT MTT TOT TTT = 
: im AM 1011 |" 
_—_——— = —— Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York Clty — — — — — — 
= HCNRP NTL CALL LADS LUNY CEMA ATRS MANERA POTTY LAAT SYED SPD SDSL ETM CTT I 
For the enclosed $4, please enter my name for a year’s subscription beginning with the issue of 
3 May 5, 1917 (the first number of Volume XI) and send me the intervening numbers without charge. 
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y best use of Nature’s resources. With the gliding } 
drive of a full rigged ship—plus a speed no craft ever 
had—the twelve agile and powerful cylinders of the Yass 
Packard motor will carry you anywhere in greatest @C 

security and comfort—at least possible cost. The 
economical use of gasoline is one of the major 
advantages of the Twin-six. ‘@ There are twenty 
and more Packard styles. Prices, open cars, three 
thousand fifty and thirty-five hundred dollars, at ! 
Detroit. @ ®@ Packard Motor Car Company. BX¢é 


Ask the man who owns one %& 
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